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The American book Company has purchased the school book publications hitherto issued by D. Appleton & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co , 
Harper & Bros., and Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., of New York; and of Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co., of Cincinnati. The Company will 
faithfully carry out all contracts entered into by these respective firms for the publication and supply of these books. The Text-Books 
which have thus been acquired by The American Book Company have been intimately associated with the history of educational 
progress of this country for over half a century, and the Company will devote its best efforts to sustain the great reputation these lists 
have achieved. To this end it will seek the aid and co-operation of educators and authors in maintaining the quality and accuracy of its 
publications, and in the preparation of such new and original books as the progressive demands of the schools shall warrant. 
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The publications assumed by the Company have hitherto received a large share of public patronage. The Company hopes to merit 


a continuance of the same. THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, May 15, 1890. 
GOoD LIVERATURE. THE SHELDON SERIES. 

ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES, New Numbers. HISTORICAL CLASSIC READINCS. rik BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET,—GIVE IT A SHARE OF YOUR PATRONAGK, 
No. 71 Byron’s Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Just Published. ’ | NEW BOOKS JUST OOT. 

- Poe's Raven, and other Poems. With introduction and explanatory Notes ‘Sheldon 5 Modern School Readers. ‘whe Great English Writers. From Chaucer to 
** 78-74 Macaulay’s Lord Clive. For Classes in History. Reading and Literature. Sheldon’s Arithmetics. | Geo. Eliot. With selections illustrating their Works- 
No. 1 Irving’s Discovery of America by Columbus Steddard’s New 

78 American Patriotic Selections. * 2 Capt John Smith’s Settlement of Virginia. Sheldon’s Algebras. 


** 85 Shelley’s Skylark, and Adonais. 8 Gov. Bradtord’s History of Plymouth Planta- ’ in LANGUAGE. First Book. Second Book. 
Grint (in Sheldon’s Graded Examplesi» Arith. 

** 87 Spencer’s Philosophy of Style. 

** 88 Lamb's Essay of Elia. 

* Cowper’s Task. Book IT. 

** 90 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected 4 
Single Numbers 32-64 pages each. Mailing price, 12) a 


| 
| tion. Shaw's New Hist. ef Kung. and Amer. Lit. 
Batchincon's King Fiilip’s War, Sheldon’s Word Studies. AVERY'S COMPLETE SERIES. 
‘“ § 8h Die ~ rati the Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
| Mississipp! Valley. Patterson’s Elements of Gram & Composit’N. | Avery's Elements of Natural Philosophy. (New Ed ) 
‘ 


Avery’s Elements of (Chemistry. (Chemistry. 
6 Parkman’s and his Associates. Patterson’s Advanced Grammar & Rhetoric. Avery’s Complete Chemistry. (Embracing Organic 


ts a copy. Doubi rs, 75-128 es each. 7 Parkman’s Braddock’s Defeat. 
Mailing price, $4 cents a copy. Everett's First Battles of the Revolution. ir RHETORIC AND LOGIC, Ete. 
SHAR ESPEARE’S PLAYS. KELLOGG’S EDITIONS. | arton’s Colonial Pioneers. aven’s Menta osophy. ew Ed. Ele e om position. 
Tale. * 10 Parton’s Heroes of the Revolution. Hill's Science of Rhetoric. Hill's Elements of Logic. 
Send for full Descriptive Catalogue of Series. | ‘ Cc VD C. LOGUES. . 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St, N.Y. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
H. I, SMITH. 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. WARREN E. ADAMS, N. KE. Agent, 36 Bromficld St., Boston. 


Sa ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have ihe shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 


prices” == THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. JOM 
ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


THE WORKS WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Complete in Forty Volumes. Price, per volume, Paper, 40 cents; Cloth, 56 cents. 


This edition of Shakespeare’s works is intended for school and college use, and also for the private student and the general reader, 
It is the only Ji/ustrated school edition in the world. It is the only school edition that gives a summary of the various readings and 


the critical comments of all the leading editors. 


Hints ror Tzacuers, by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D., a pamphlet of special interest to teachers of English literature, will be mailed 
free of cost to those who request it. Send for complete list of Rolfe’s English Classics, also for terms for introduction. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Lined, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mr MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


feiahts, Porcelam and Glass Ware, etc.) 


PECIAL 
ST. PAUL MEETING. 


If you contemplate attending this meeting, and desire to learn 
details of special parties already organized, communicate with 
Prof. E. A. SHELDON, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Prof. A. P. CHAPIN, 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
OR W. B. FERGUSON, Supt., Middletown, Conn. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


STEEL 


JOSePn Guests 332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 


SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


(Gr Sole Ageuts for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


~ Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a specialty of the products trom the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 


ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
EK. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Surrounded by a fine agricultural 
and grazing country, close to 
mines of precious metals, iron and 
coal, possessing a water power un- 
equaled in America, its future 
greatness is assured. A division 


GREAT 
station on the GREAT NORTH. 


FALLS, 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BABTON, 
Boston SocrETY NATURAL HIsToRy, 
[mM] BOSTON, MASS. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY,N.Y. 1826. 
Deseription and prices on application. 


= BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Be) ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent 

VANDUZEN TIFT, a 


CINCINWNAT! BELC FOUNDRYCO 
INCINNA’ ()., Sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer’’ 

Church, School (0 Fire Alarm Be 
Catalogue with over 2200 testamonials, 

Mention this paper. (eow) 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


W. A. OLMSTED, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


G. 8S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
— 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


FOR SCHOOLS, State Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & CoOoK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


\. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a large Western Normal School, next Autumn, a 
lady of first-class ability and culture, to teach Gram- 
mar and rhetoric The applicant must be acquainted 
with two or more foreign languages, and thoroughly 
familiar with the above named subjects. Salary, 
$800 to $1000. Apply at once to 
1RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class N. E. Academy, a sin- 
le man, especially qualified toteach Latin. Salary, 
1000 to $1200 and rooms; another to teach the 
Sciences and work in the Laboratory. Salary from 
$800 to $900 and rooms. These candidates must be 
Christian gentlemen,—members of the Baptist church 
preferred. Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 

N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED NEXT FALL, 


In a large western city, 10 teachers for Primary 
and Grammar School positions. The candidates must 
be graduates from a good Normal Schoo! and must 
have had successful experience in the grade of school 
for which they =ey. In a word, must be first class 
in ability and culture. Good and increasing salaries 
will be paid to all who are accepted. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, TWO TEACHERS, 


For next school year, in a first-class boarding school 
First, to teach Latin and Greek: must bea college 
graduate and have had years of successful experi- 
ence in fitting boys for college; salary for the right 
man, at least $1700. Second, to teach Chemistry and 
Physics ; text-book, lectures, and laboratory work; 
must be competent to conduct a class in the Labo- 
ratory in General Chemistry; salary, $1400. These 
candidates must be Episcopalians Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


~ | MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 


FURNITURE 


Andrews” 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


| 
| 
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FOR SALE, 


Aschool property consisting of a fine building with 
all modern improvements, erected expressly for 
pone oe school purposes, with accommodations 
ample for the family of the Principal and sixty 
boarding pupils. Connected with this school is a 
farm of thirty six (or one hundred) acres of land 
under high cultivation, with numerous fruit trees, 
and suitable farm buildings. Location is unpsur- 
pe for healthfulness and beauty in all New Eng- 
and. This school has ranked among the first of its 
kind in the nation, and is still classic ground. The 
entire oe! can be bought for one quarter its 
original cost, and the terms of sale are remark- 
a easy. For full particulars and views of the 
building, apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Going to take a trip this summer? The 
Great Northern Railway has arranged a 
re series of splendid excursions to finest points 
of interest in the West and Northwest, 
following the National Educational Con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., July 4th to 11th. 
y, Write for tour book to F. I. Whitney, G. P. 

Ou & T.A., St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 


New England Agent, 228 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, mass, 


for a time and then have the: again ‘- 

radical cure, I have made the of FITS. "EPIL: 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study, 1 
Warrant my remedy tocure the worst cases, Because 


Cure. Send at once for a treatiseand a Free Bots 
infallible . Give Express and =~ 


00 $250 00 A MONTH can be 
to made working for us. 
ersons preferred whocan furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably em Pe edalso. A few vacancies in towns and c ties 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond. Va” 


Agents Wanted 


Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hait 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting @ hew growth, prevent- 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft. 
silky, and abundant, and the sealp cool 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this preps 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. I 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when | 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife’s hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. lam ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice cf the peace,.’’— 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, Lowa. 

“Some years ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy IT applied 
was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as arestorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. * 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Colleges aud Schaalg. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Assacuuserts STATK NORMAL SOHOOL, 

For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM. MASS. 


The next term will begin with entrance ‘examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principai. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, 


Ladies only. For catalogue dress 
Principal, D. Ph.D. 


GTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mase. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 


1.0 


This summer over the GREAT NORTH- 

TAKE | LINE. Series of low 
rate tours to the finest scenery in 
ica, following the NationaljrTeachers 

A Convention in St. Paul, Minn., July 
4-11. Write to F. I. Whitney, G. P. & 
T. A., St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 
TRIP New England Agent, 228 Washington St.. 
Boston, for ‘* Vacation Gospel.” 


Music Printing» 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leafiets, Pamph i any 
notation. Were lets, and Books, in 

H. GILsSon, 
MUSIC PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 


15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


100 SONGS fora 2 cont stamp. Hous & & 
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Journal of Edueation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


4 Terms for our Educational Publications: 

_JSOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
A WAIL FROM A REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


BY EMMA SHAW, 

I’ve travelled far, am old and worn, 
Rebuffs repeated have I borne; 
Instead of bringing stores of pelf, 
I lie, neglected, on the shelf ; 

he paper, once so crisp and new, 
Is soiled and torn almost in two; 
The ink as faded is, forsooth, 
As spinsters past the bloom of youth. 
Adventures, that would fill a book, 
I’ve had, and many a scornful look. 
My debut, | remember well ; 
Its smallest details I can tell: 
At ‘* Harper’s’’ office I appeared, 
My greeting ? Well, ’tis fairly seared 
Upon me, as with iron hot; 
In tones whose scorn I’ve ne’er forgot, 
I heard the sanctum magnate speak 
Of what he called ‘‘ presuming cheek,”’ 
And with a short, derisive laugh, 
He tossed me down like so much chaff, 
The ** Century ’’ was just as bad, 
And, surely, the reception had 
At the “‘ Atlantic,’’ was e’en worse! 
It almost sounded like a curse. 
The bright, progressive ‘* Wide Awake ”’ 
Said, ‘‘ No such stuff as this we take! ”’ 
And added, gratis, with a sneer, 
** She was a fool to send it here!” 
The *‘ Youth’s Companion ’’ (base untruth !), 
Pronounced it trash, “ unfit for youth.’’ 
The sparkliug ‘* Critic,’’ Forum,’’ grand, 
E’en philanthropic ‘* Lend a Hand,’’ 
Sagely declared my writer’s name 
Was ove unknown on rolls of fame. 
The ‘‘ Outing’’ well deserved its name, 
For, with one toss, | flying came 
From out the office, and to-day 
In solitude and deep dismay, — 
As this, and more, [ can recall,— 
I vainly try to solve it all. 
I’m sure the poem jingled well, 
But yet there’s something I can’t tell. 
I must appeal to those who can 
What does this mean ? ‘‘ It will not scan.’’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


F. W. Brackmar, Ph.D., Kansas: All the great 
libraries of the world have been the creations of gov- 
ernment. 


W. J. CortHett, Gorham, Me.: The principles of 
teaching are the same whether applied to arithmetic or 
to calculus, to English or Greek. 


Pror. Ricumonp Mayo Smiru, Columbia College: 
We must have one speech in this country. We must in- 
sist that English shall be taught in the schools, and that 
it shall be the fundamental language of future genera- 
tions. It must be everywhere the official language of 
the courts and the laws. 


Gen. T. J. Moraan, U. S. Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs: That which is noblest, sweetest, best in child-life 
is evoked by sympathy, gentleness, patience. The pri- 
mary school needs a summer climate. It is only as we 
enter into closest relationship with the child-heart that we 
reach and move tbat delicate yet mighty engine, the 
child’s will. 


Dr. J. G. Frrou, in Notes on American Schools: An 
American cannot help being an optimist. He has at his 
command vast and undeveloped material resources. He 
is conscious of himself and of his countrymen, in ambition 
and enthusiasm, in the ability to surmount difficulties, and 
of yet unused intellectual strength. He does not indulge 
in the Englishman's habit of self-depreciation. 


Supr. W. E. Witson, Johnstown, R. I.: The best 
way to improve the attendance in rural districts is to pro- 
vide healthful and attractive school buildings, located 
suitably, furnished in modern fashion, and adequate to 
accommodate the number that should be attending these 
schools, in the place of the ill-located and antiquated 
buildings which in the midst of modern improvements of 
every sort and under the very beams of the electric light, 
are made still to answer the purpose of schoolhouses. 


Boston Times: The desire of our women for a wider 
experience, for business and professional life, is but the 
out-working of inherited energy, One of the laws of 
heredity is that the charncteristics of the father are usu- 
ally transmitted to the daughter, and the men of America 
who have been living with such eager rapidity, building 
railroads and manufactories and telegraph lines, founding 
cities and creating states, have fathered daughters like 
unto themselves. For our women and girls to be content 
now in the circles formerly allotted to them is a psycho- 
logical impossibility. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE TERM. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 

As the end of the school year approaches, the usual 
problems present themselves to the teacher as regularly 
as do the examination questions and reports. Though 
old, they are ever new. Though they are oft repeated, 
few teachers seem to have found the key to their solution. 
At the last moment they find themselves surprised by the 
reappearance of the difficulties met the year before, and 
being unprepared they struggle in the hardest ways to 
surmount them, little profited by their previous experience. 
There are the final examinations to be passed. That is 
a fact so well understood throughout the year that it is 
entirely forgotten until, with hurry and strain and tension, 
every nerve is urged to accomplish in the last few weeks 
what should have been going on serenely and quietly 
throughout the year. The children feel the pressure, and 
become nervous and anxious. Success in “ passing” the 
examination seems the one thing to be desired, and all 
other goals sink into insignificance. The work is done at 
a fever heat. This means reaction and weariness after- 
ward, and poor results at best, all the way. 


One such experience would seem enough to prevent a 
second following in its wake. Thorough tests, at suitable 
times throughout the school year, should so prepare the 
pupils for the final “‘ ordeal” that it would seem in nowise 
out of the ordinary course, and so would occasion little 
excitement. The examinations themselves, instead of be- 
coming a supreme dread, would seem rather a trial of 
skill in which the pupils would be eager to engage. Yet 
even then, they should not be made a staple subject of 
conversation, or used as a goad to spur on the dull pupils. 
They can be made to lose their terrors, even if considered 
only as necessary evils. They should be made to be true 
helps, whenever they are used at all But in order to 
make them helps, the teacher should so plan and arrange 
her work as to gain the desired resalts without over- 
pressure at the close of the term, and the consequent 
tension and over-excitement. 

Again, the conscientious teacher is often alarmed because 
she has not been able to bring all her pupils up to the 
required standard. John is dull, James has been lazy, 
Kate has been ill, Susan has been kept at home to work, 
and Mary has had to give so much attention to outside 
affairs that little time has been left for school work. Of 
course they are not able to do all that their mates have 
accomplished. Shall the teacher “strive and paot and 
yearn” to help these pupils to attain the unattainable, or 
shall she accept the natural result of the dulness, laziness, 
illness, and absence, and expect them to fall below the class 
average? This means, not that she should not give care- 


ful attention to these exceptions, and endeavor earnestly 
to help them when they can be helped, but that she should 
not be disappointed too grievously when the impossible 
fails to become the actual. There is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to use a deal of common sense in judging relative 
results. 

The “final” results of the year’s work contain many 
suggestions for the wise teacher, which should help much 
in directing the work of the next year. The class that 
has responded so well to her teaching fails in the hands of 
another. Why? The pupils are embarrassed, or they do 
not understand the questions in the strange form, or they 
had not time to think, are among the pleas urged. But 
the possibility remains that the work may have been 
narrow, or one-sided, or fragmentary; that reviews have 
been indefinite and lessons incoherent. The most profit- 
able lesson to be won from an examination is the teacher's 
own. She may learn from the results how her own work 
needs to be strengthened, and so make her errors way- 
marks. That is the only possible solution for such prob- 
lems. The past work cannot be undone, but the future 
can be made better. The “why” of the failure should 
point to improved methods and stronger endeavor. 

The end of the term often brings the heaviest work ; it 
also brings added weariness to both teacher and pupils. 
The brightest pupils flag, the dull ones lag still farther 
behind the class, and the teacher finds her patience 
waning. Unless she has tact and strength and fidelity in 
large measure, the work becomes less vigorous than it has 
been. This is the time for all possible rest out of school, 
that the already tired nerves need not tell their weariness ; 
for a special guard on the lips, that the undeserved reproof 
may not slip forth and stir a rebellion; for variety in pro- 
grams, that the dullness may be relieved; for frequent 
singing and gymnastic exercises, to overcome the heavi- 
ness of the warmer days; for concentration of work on 
essentials, that there need be no lost effort; and for a 
serene mood that will oil the wheels and enable them to 
move smoothly, however rough the way. Expect the 
usual conditions and prepare for them, then the battle is 
more than half won. 


SOME RECENT WONDERFUL INVENTIONS.* 


FROM A LECTURE BY CHAS. F. PIDGIN. 


Statistical work is not as dull as book-keeping, weaving, 
tending a steam planer, or running a pegging machine. 
It is not as exciting as running a circular saw, but it 
has its compensations. Statistical results are novel; they 
establish economic and social truths, and any one who is 
engaged in the dissemination of truth feels the dignity of 


his vocation. 


The statistics gathered and tabulated in Massachusetts 
relate to births, marriages, deaths, divorces, polls, real 
and personal property, valuation, insurance companies, 
agriculture, railroads, education, pollution of streams and 
adulterations of food, gas and electric light companies, 
savings banks, and codperative building societies. 

The general subjects considered under the head of 
‘Labor ” are the hours of labor, wages and prices, the 
education and employment of children, women in indus- 
try, criminal statistics, divorce statistics, cobéperation, arbi- 
tration, convict labor, health statistics, the condition of 
workingmen in their homes and employments, strikes and 
lockouts, and the unemployed. These are all connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the two great divisions of the 
labor question,—more pay and shorter hours. 

The work of a census has to do also with the number 
of people, sex, ages, color and race, conjugal condition, 
place of birth, parent nativity, occupations, illiteracy, 


* Delivered before the New England Chautauqua Association, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Pidgin has been engaged in statistical work 
for seventeen years, including three censuses, and has been connected 
with the statistical preparation of some thirty volumes. He ts now 


engaged on his fourth census, being a Special Agent of the Eleventh 
U. 8. Census. 
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prisoners, convicts, homeless children, paupers, those suf- 
fering from acute or chronic diseases. the blind, deaf, 
dumb, deaf and dumb, insane, idiotic, maimed, lame, par- 
alytic, and bedridden ; the number of voters, families, 
dwelling houses, number of children borne by women and 
the number living, relation to head of family, children at 
work, number of schools, school property, school attend- 
ance, and the number of libraries and reading rooms, 
with number of books and pamphlets. 

The United States census of 1880 cost $5,862,000, and 
$6,400,000 have been appropriated for the expenses of 
the census of 1890. The number of people is used as the 
basis for districting the country, and the apportionment 
of representatives ; all the other facts are put to social 
and economic uses. 

It will now be understood what an immense amount of 
material is collected, and must be tabulated before the 
results can be given to the public, and there is a demand 
for “the wonderful inventions’ now in use to facilitate 
quick computation, and arrive at the desired results at the 
least expense, in the shortest time, and with the least ex- 
penditure of brain labor on the part of the clerk. 


First, there are printed devices. There is the Selt 
Counting Tally Sheet, which, as its name implies, does its 
own counting, so that when the recording is done the re- 
sults are at once secured. By means of the Valuation, 
Quantity, and Number Sheets, a person can add all day 
and yet not be obliged to make a single figure. A child 
who can multiply 9 by 9, can multiply 129,246,272 by 
348,698,724, do it speedily and correctly, and prove his 
work, by using the Multiplication Proof Sheet. 

The book-keeper can take off a trial balance without 
making a figure, and locate his errors, by using the Book- 
keeper's Trial Balance Sheet. Those who always forget 
what “to carry” when they reach the top of a column, 
can have the assistance of an inexpensive device, called 
“ Aid-in-Adding,” which will do the carrying for them. 

By means of the Addition Percentage Tables the figur- 
ing of percentages is done away with, and if you wish to 
know what percentage 2,486,748 is of 5,432,647, you can 
turn to a page in the book and find the percentage with 
the decimals carried to the seventh place. 

The “Chip System ”’ is an ingenious process by which 
144 columns, or more, can be added at once, the figures 
being put in place in somewhat the same way as that in 
which a compositor ‘“ sets”’ type. 

There is a handbook entitled Practical Statistics,’ a 
technical work which gives the foundation principles of 
practical work in the science of statistics. 

The Pascal Counter, used for counting one at a time, 
and having a capacity of 1,000, is easily extended to 
10,000. The Electric Counter has a capacity of 10,000, 
and the Rotary Counter registers 25,509 before re-adjust- 
ment is necessary. These counters take the place of the 
old method of making dots or checks with a pencil, and 
then counting them up. They work instantaneously and 
show the total simultaneously with the close of the work. 


The Automatic Door Counting Machine has a capacity 
of 144 results while the cards or slips are in process, and 
a speed of 10,000 points in six hours. 

The Abacus Counting Machine also gives 144 results 
at one handling of the schedules or slips. Each dial has 
a capacity of 10,000 points, the whole machine register- 
ing 1,440,000 possible results without changing the regis- 
ters. The Automatic Electric Counting Machine will 
count anything,—chips, slips, cards, or schedules. It will 
register each chip, slip, ete., it handles, stop when the 
last one is counted, and ring a bell to warn the clerk 
that it is ready for more work. 

The “ Billionnaire” adding machine is governed by 
the eye, the “ Button” machine by touch, and the “ Cylin- 
der” machine by the ear. The climax is reached in the 
Electrical Adding Machine, which adds numbers, dollars 
and cents, English or any other foreign money, fractions, 
yards, feet, and inches, or any other combination of num- 
bers, no matter what their relations may be. It has only 
nine keys, has a sliding motion, and the number can be 
_ “set” and compared before it is added. A clerk with 
this machine can do the work of three clerks for the 
salary of one. 

The Punch Card was first used in the Massachusetts 
State Census of 1885. The “pin board ” was the foun- 


dation of the idea of electrical tabulation. There was a 
‘machine for tabulating by using punched cards? long be- 
fore the present device which is now in use was completed. 

The “Chip System” has no limitations. Millions of 
points can be tabulated, and valuable information does 
not have to be omitted on account of the limitations of 
the system. The “Chip System” is the ultimate of cor- 
relation, and it is so simple that the clerk is not over- 
weighted with the mental requirements nor fatigued with 
continuous and exacting physical labor. 


SOME THINGS ABOUT SLOYD.—(II.) 


BY ANNA M. RYDINGSVARD, A.M., BOSTON. 


Plan of Work at Niiéis. 

The program at Niiis is arranged with a view to accom- 
plishing as much work as possible without over-exertion, 
and also with judicious alternation of manual labor and 
lectures, which is in itself a rest. The lectures are divided 
into systematic, methodic, and historic, and two of the 
topics are treated every day but Saturday, when work 
ceases at noon. At eight o’clock in the morning all are 
at their benches, breakfast (preceded by devotional exer- 
cises) having been taken at half-past seven. 

The sloyd work goes on till eleven o'clock, with an in- 
termission of ten minutes about half-past nine, during 
which the pupils are obliged to leave the workroom ; then 
at eleven o’clock a two minutes’ walk up a gentle rise 
takes them to the Seminarium, where they listen to a lect- 
ure by Director Salomon till twelve o’clock, the last five 
minutes being reserved for asking and answering ques- 
tions. Notes are required to be taken, and at the opening 
of a lecture the notes of the preceding one under the same 
heading are read, the readers being called in turn accord- 
ing to the numbers on the benches. At twelve lunch is 
served, and almost every day peasant women and children 
are at the steps of Viinhem with delicious berries, early 
apples or plums for sale, 

At half-past twelve the pupils hurry back to the sloyd 
rooms, where work goes on till half-past three, with an 
intermission similar to the one in the forenoon, and the 
day's duties close with a lecture of an hour again up over 
the hill. So fascinated do pupils become with sloyd work 
that they regret leaving it even for meals, for which 
reason Wednesday is the favorite day of the week, as they 
are then allowed to work from six a. m. to seven p- m. 

On entering the sloyd room for the first time, each 
pupil seeks the bench bearing the number on his or her 
memorandum card, and there works throughout the course. 
Each bench is supplied with the tools in most frequent 


(2) Invented by Mr. Pidgin. The punch card fo cens 

the proof wire by which the punched cards are tested. one gy tems 

tions, and integral parts of his system. Hehas made a marked advance 

over the puoch card in his ‘nicked card” which dispenses with a 
scheme,” and will allow a clerk or enumerator to use it without 

memorizing symbols. and without any previous time spent in prepara 

tion. His system of correlation by color of paper, color of ink, poe , 


(4) Written by Mr. Pidgin. 


the schedule to the tab 


use, as knife, planes (three), compass, marking guage, 
meter measure, and T square. Other tools, as saws, tiles, 
and bores hang on the walls. 

There are four series of models, of which the pup 
chooses one at the outset, and makes it. The four are. 
Elementary course for country schools, elementary fo; 
city schools, girls’ higher schools, and boys’ higher schools, 
In these the models vary somewhat, but the first four o 
five are the same in all. So all the pupils begin with the 
same kind of wood, of the same general shape and size, 
work in the same manner and produce the same object,—, 


stand, how to hold the wood, how to hold and use the 
knife, and how to find the proper measurements of ay 
object. A chart on the wall gives the measurement in 
centimeters and millimeters of all the models. 


knife only, testing it by the meter measure and T square; 
then, if the teacher approves, it is laid on a shelf in an 


begun. 
is chosen so as to embody all the principles taught by 
pumber one, and to add a new principle; the pupil is 
expected to do the part which is a review lesson with little 
suggestion from the teacher, and will receive marks for 
independence accordingly. At the close of the day's work 
each pupil brushes the shavings from his bench, while s 
boy sprinkles the floor ; then there is a rush for the birch 


piles at the end of each bench next the aisle. This is 
removed later under a captain’s supervision, through a 
trap-door into the cellar beneath. Just here I am re 
minded of the curious baskets made out of these same 
shavings by a poor old peasant man who came and cdl. 
lected them. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS.” 


ABSENCE AND TARDINESS (Continued). 


“Tt seems to me,” said Miss Brown, “ that teachers 
should have especial care, particularly for young children, 
in extremely cold weather.” 


“Just what Judge Niblack said,” responded Miss 
‘‘He went further, and said that teachers J 


Lawyer. 
should relax somewhat from the strict enforcement of 
rules in cases of physical or mental infirmity, and that 
no rule, however reasonable it might be in its general ap: 
plication, should be enforced when that would inflict actual 
or unnecessary suffering. He said that the habit of lock- 
ing the door during the opening exercises was not unrea- 
sonable under ordinary circumstances, but that when done 
on an extremely cold morning, special care and attention 
should be given to such pupils as might be obliged to wait 
in some other part of the building.” 

“ This is upon the presumption that the teacher is bot! 
kind and discreet,” observed Professor Newell. 

“She should be, certainly; and she generally is,” re 
sponded Miss Lawyer; “but the fact is that very few 
parents realize the difficulties attendant upon continued 
absence or tardiness. In regard to absence, of court 
those who attend constantly cannot be compelled to wait 
for those who from negligence, preference, or circul 
stance, are so frequently absent as to fall behind ; nor ca! 
pupils whose attendance is so irregular keep pace with 
those who are both prompt and constant in their attend- 
ance upon school.” 

“Tt is hardly debatable,” said Mr. Mallory, “ that reg 
ular attendance is essential to improvement, and requisite 
to the necessary classification of the pupils in regard 
age, capacity, studies, and proficiency ; but I hardly se 
how the evils attendant upon tardiness can be considered 
of the same grade, or even sufficiently reprehensible “ 
justify punishment.” 

“Perhaps they would not, if considered merely in the 
abstract,” responded Miss Lawyer ; “ but there is alway* 
more or less confusion made by the tardy pupils’ entrance 
into a room filled with pupils who have already beg¥” 
their day’s work. Books must be gotten out, questions 
asked, perhaps, with possibly a recitation missed, and the 


rting |*ttention of those otherwise studious is, to a greater 


boxes, and designatory let 
and 4 ry letters, would save one ji/th of the —< trans- 


* Copyright, 1890. 


kindergarten pointer. They are told individually how to § 


The model is made as correctly as possible with the : 


adjoining room to await examination, and number two is J 
Now number two,—which is a parcel holder,— | 


brooms stacked in a corner, and all debris is swept into | 


THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE.*—(¥1) 
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less degree, diverted from the business before them, until 
the annoyance,—which at first blush seems petty in pro- 
portion to that caused by absence,—in reality reaches it.” 

“T had never thought of that,” said Mr. White; “but 
has not this right to compel prompt and regular attend- 
ance, or to insist upon an excuse for absence or tardiness, 
been before the Missouri Supreme Court also ?” 

“O yes; and only seven or eight years since,’ and in 
Jefferson City. The rule there was that a pupil who was 
absent for six half days in four consecutive weeks should 
be suspended ; and the question presented for the consid- 
eration of the court was, whether or not the rule was 
legal, and the judges were unanimous in sustaining its 
validity.”’* 

“Do you know the statutory provision upon which the 
power of the board was based ?’’ asked Mr. White. 

“I’m not sure, but think it was upon the Revised Stat- 
utes of 1879.” 2 

“And the parent, as such, has absolutely no right to 
detain his child from the public school?” further queried 
Miss Lamb, whose anxiety at this point seemed to be 
upon the seeming conflict between the rights of parents 
and the duties and powers of trustees, committees, etc.” 

‘Oh, cases of casual sickness of the pupil,3 sickness or 
death in the family, fire, flood, or various other incidents 
of current life, give occasion for temporary absence, and 
make the enforcement of the rule unnecessary ; but in the 
main the citizen is in subordination to the lawful rules for 
the regulation of schools, which rules he may neither defy 
nor disregard.” 

The struggle for a place at the breakfast table of the 
eating-room in Sacramento began right here, and our 
party became separated from each other in the crowd 
that seemsd to have lost all individual politeness and high 
breeding under the influence of the most ravenous appe- 
tites, which so far controlled the travelers that they 
unblushingly did what they would have scorned to do at 
their own tables. Each strove to be first, regardless of 
age, sex, color, or “previous condition of servitude.” 
Waiters were in: turn ecajoled, bribed, and cursed ; and 
they responded with the usual dignified indifference of 
the genus, serving “by turn’”’ as nearly as possible, and 
without partiality. 


CLOSING EXERCISES.—A MEDLEY. 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS, 


I. TEMPLE OF WISDOM. 


Select from a book of church designs one with a plain front ele- 
vation, and have it copied in wood with a height of several feet, 
and doors and windows painted on it. This to be set in place after 
all the foundation blocks are laid, each to have its name painted 
distinctly, as Educatioo, Work, Earnestnese, Diligence, Books, Pur- 
pose, Self-help, Power. Have the words from Browning: 

** Know, not for knowing’s sake, 
But to become a star to men forever,”’ 
cut out of paper and arranged on the wall or curtain against which 
the temple will stand when completed. 

First pupil.—We are going to show what we believe to be some 
of the foundation stones of the temple of wisdom. [Bat firat I want 
to remind you that ‘‘ The doorstep to the temple of wisdom is the 
knowledge of our own ignorance,”’ and to add, “ Let as never forget 
that ignorance is not simply the negation of knowledge. It is some- 
thing positive. It is not the mere absence of a good, bat the pres- 
ence of an evi). It is not the mere calm of an unoccupied mind, 
but the misdirection of that mind.”’ 

Second pupil placing first block, “ Education.’ consider a human 
soul without education like marble in a quarry, which shows none 
of its inherent beauties until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colore, makes the surface shine, and discovers every ornamental 


cloud, epot, and vein, that runs through the body of it. 
ADDISON. 


Third pupil [ placing block marked ‘‘ Work.’’|— There is always 
hope in a man that actually and earnestly works; in idleness alone 
is there perpetual despair. CARLYLE. 

Fourth pupil [placing block marked ‘‘ Earnestness.’’ ]—Dickens 
says: “In great aims and in small, I have always been thoroughly 
in earnest.’’ 


(1) King vs, Jefferson City School Board, 71 Missouri Reports, 
Page 628. 


(2) Section 7045. 
_," NorE.—In delivering the opinion of the court, Judge Napton said: 

The continued or repeated absences of one of a class not only is in- 
jurious to the absentee, but if allowed beyond a certain point, is calcu- 
lated to demoralize those who attend, and derange the orderly instruc- 
tions of the teacher. Taxes are not collected to pay teachers to sit in 
front of empty benches, or to hunt up truant boys. Such absences, 
when without excuse, are the fault of the parents, whose business it is 
to see that the attendance of their child is regular, unless prevented 
by causes which will, of course, be an excuse under the rule in 
question,” AUTHOR. 


Fifth pupil [ placing block marked ‘ Diligence.’’—Diligence puts 
almost everything in our power, and will, in time, make children 
capable of the best and greatest things. TILLOTSON. 

Sixth pupil [ placing block marked ‘* Books.”’ |—Milton calls a good 
book “ The precious life-blood of a master epirit,”’ but “ The book 
to read is not the one that thinks for you, but the one which makes 
you think.’’ Dr. McCosu. 


Seventh pupil [placing block marked ** Purpose.’’—There is no 
road to success but through a clear, strong purpose. 


MUNGER. 
Eighth pupil [placing block marked ‘‘ Self-Help.” |—A tree must 
be rooted in the soil before it can bear flowers and iruit. A man 
must learn to stand upright upon his own feet, to respect himself, 
to be independent of charity or accident. It is on this basis only 
that any superstructure of intellectual cultivation worth having can 

possibly be built. J. A. Froupe. 
Ninth pupil [placing block marked ‘*‘ Power.’’]—The first main 
thing a man has to do in this world is to turn his possibilities into 

power, or to get the use of himself. T. T. MUNGER. 


Two pupils may then put the wooden structure in place on the 
foundation, one repeating : 


Ignorance js the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
The other may then step to the front of the platform and say : 
When we enter the temple of wisdom to work, we are each day 
building additions to our characters, and in this coonection I should 
like to repeat, for our last words, these lines : 


BuILDING. 


Souls are built as temples are,-— 
Sunken deep, unseen, unknown, 

Lies the sure foundation stune. 

Then the courses framed to bear 

Lift the cloisters pillared fair, 

Last of all the airy spire, 

Soaring heavenward higher and higher, 
Nearest sun and nearest star. 


Souls are built as temples are,— 
Inch by inch in gradual rise 
Monnt the lavered masonriee. 
Warring questions have their day, 
Kings arise and pass away, 
Laborers vanish one by one, 

Still the temple is not done, 

Still completion seems afar. 


Souls are built as temples are,— 
Here a carving rich and quaint ; 
There the image of a saint ; 
Here a deep-hued pane to tell 
Sacred truth or miracle ; 

Every little helps the much, 
Every careful, careless touch 
Adds a charm or leaves a scar. 


Souls are built as temples are,— 

Based on truth’s eternal law 

Sure and steadfast, without flaw, 
Through the sunshine, through the snows, 
Up and on the building goes ; 

Every fair thing finds its place, 

Every hard thing lends a grace, 


Every hand may make or mar. 
SusSAN COOLIDGE. 


II. RECITATIONS.—VACATION, 


Vacation is coming, £0 joyous and free! 

What pleasure’s in store for you and for me, 
With the long summer days, so free from all care, 
And the gay, merry times we so often will share. 


So to school and to school books we bid a goodby, 
For the holiday time is fast drawing nigh ; 

And now we are here on the very last day, 

Soon from care to be free, our toil to repay. 


It matters not much how the summer is spent, 

For if we do right we’!l be gay and content ; 

And when the bright holidays come to a close, 

We’ll begin school once more, and brave winter's deep snows. 


Now, goodby to you all, for the time is at hand ; 
Was there ever a merrier, happier band ? 
Goodby to sou all for ten long, joyous weeks, 
And perhaps we'll come back with rosier cheeks. 
Mary L, NINDE. 


SUMMER VACATIONS. 


1 am go happy, so happy all over,— 
The secret I'll tell it to you; 

I told it the daisies, the grasses, the clover ; 
They promised to keep it all true : 


Vacation is coming,—will be here right soon ; 
No lessons to learn the whole day. 

I think it so nice, from the middle of June 
Till autamn, for frolic and play. 


We'll live with the butterflies, blossoms, and bees, 
We'll gather the berries so sweet ; 

Grow brown as the gypsies in sunshine and breeze, 
And fleet as the deer with our feet! 


Goodby, now, kind teacher, and schoolmates al! dear ; 


vs. Tyler, 48 Vermont, page 444; 21 American Reports, 


And schoolhouse, a goodby to you ; 


When vacation is over,'we’ll come with a cheer, 
The school-life to gladly renew. 
Mrs. H. E. KIMBALL. 


Ill, TABLEAUX.—SCENE FROM A SCHOOLBOY’'S LIFE. 


1. Child, playing on floor with lettered blocks. 

2. Little boy going to school, holding the hand of his big sister. 
Satchel of books on his arm. Dragging back as if unwilling to go. 
8. Boy putting bent pin on the seat left vacant by another boy 
who stands at the teacher's desk. 

4, First boy getting a whipping on hand, and making faces as if 
it hurt. 

5. Boy writing in aa awkward position, head held low over 
book, tongae stuck out of one corner of mouth, pen at wrong angle, 
joint of index finger sticking up. 

6. Boy studying with big lexicons and piles of books around. 
Hair rumpled. The motto, Labor omnia vincit, in big letters on 
wall above him. 

7. Boy trying to look at the back of his trousers, which are evi- 
dently soiled by contact with fresh green paint. 

8. Boy in Oxford cap and gown, with same college fraternity 
pin on breast, apparently delivering an oration. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Pousiic ScHoot MATTERS.—THE Woman 
TrusTEE Resions.—Mrs. REED GIves uP HER 
ScHOOL.—ANOTHER VACATION Homes. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New YORK, June 6, 1890. 

Superintendent Jasper was reélected quietly and promptly at the 
last meeting of the board. The election of the assistant superin- 
tendents was postponed until September. Miss Alice Pine, the 
woman trustee, who served in the Fifteenth Ward, has resigned ; 
but the residents of the ward have asked for another woman, nam- 
ing Miss Alice Collins as their choice. 

* 


School bonds to the amount of over $151,000 were authorized this 


week, by the Board of Apportionment, for the purchase of a new 
school site on 85th Sreet and Madison Avenue; for new furniture 
and apparatus; and for enlarging the site of old No. 41 on Green- 
wich Avenue; and ($10,644 of it) for the support of corporate 
schools. $16,000 more was asked, and may given for another 
site up in the region of 139th Street; and $187,000 for a new build- 
ing on 93d Street on the exereme west side. 

In the retirement of Mrs. Sylvanus Reed from active work, New 
York loses one of its ablest and most careful school keepers of almost. 
two generations. Mrs. Reed’s boarding and day school for young 
ladies has been famous for nearly twenty-six years, and it is not too 
much to say that it has fairly earned its reputation, and that it has 
done a great deal toward making our young ladies gain for them- 
selves and their country-women an enviable reputation. On Mon- 
day Mrs. Reed held her last commencement, and the school, in 
which she will still keep an active interest, will be reopened in the 
fall by others. It is pleasant to know that this honored teacher, 
whose school was opened partly as a means of support, now retires 
with a comfortable income. 

Safe and comfortable city homes for working-women of all grades 

and vocations has long been an important department of the work 


of the Young Womens’ Christian Association of New York. A 
few years ago this was extended to a small and experimental sum- 
mer house; gradually that prospered ; and this summer the Associ- 
ation announces itself as prepared, at Asbury Park, with good 
accommodations, at low prices, for as many as three hundred 
guests, I believe. Particulars can be obtained at the Association 
building, 7 East 18th Street. 
. 

The new School of Philosophy, Columbia College, offers a large 
number of new courses. It is founded on the junior year, and any 
student who has completed the junior year in the School of Arts 


will receive the A.B. degree at the completion of one year in the 
Philosophy, the Master’s degree at the completion of two years, and 
the Doctor's degree on the completion of the course. Hitherto the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy have been 
given for graduate studies pursued in connection with the School of 
Arts, the School of Mines, and the School of Political Science. 
Now the University Council designates the general requirements 
for these degrees; each faculty being at liberty to make specific 
regulations not inconsistent with the general regulations. As a re- 
sult of this, the basis for the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy is made uniform throughout all parts of the univer- 
sity. The general regulations, it is held, embody a standard which 
represents a combination of the best demands hitherto made for 
these degrees in connection with the different schools, and a stan- 
dard believed to be equal to any at home or abroad.’’ In one 
word, Columbia has been unified into an institution, all parts of 
which hereafter will work together instead of without reference to 
one another. This policy already shows itself full of promise of 
good results in every direction.’’ The number of candidates who 
presented themselves the first examination day this year was 123, 
as against 114 of the first day last year. 
7 * * 

The trustees of the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers have established six free scholarships in the College for 
the benefit of graduates of high schools and academies, public or 
private, in the States of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
Three scholarships are to be awarded each year upon the results of 
a competitive examination to be held in the month of June, and 
each schdlarship is valid, unless forfeited for cause, for the full 
college course of two years. The examinations will be held at the 
college buildings in New York City, and at other places if applica- 
tion is made. The applicants will be examined upon English lan- 
guage and literatare. geometry and algebra, geography, history, 
both general and United States, physiology and hygiene, and 
drawing, althongh the last subject is not required. Especial pref- 
erence will be shown for applicants who are prepared init. Fall 
details regarding the time at which the examination will _be held, 
the course of study at the college, the methods of instruction, ete., 
may be obtained by addressing the dea» of the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, New York. 


HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 
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The pearl fishery is vetilteatints on the Pacific pee upon the people. (All this is related to subjects referred 


GEOGRAPHY.—COSTA RICA. 


BY WM. E. SHELDON, A. M. 


The meeting of the Pan-American Congress of the rep- 
resentatives of the South and Central American republics, 
at Washington, to confer with the representatives of the 
United States government, with a view to promote mutual 
interests, has brought prominently into notice these coun- 
tries. Among these republics that deserve to be better 
known to American teachers and students is Costa Rica, 
which is situated in Central America, between Colombia 
and Nicaragua, and extending from ocean to ocean from 
the 9° to 11° of north latitude. 

This country was first discovered by Columbus, Oct. 5, 
1502. In exploring the coast he found specimens of 
gold, on account of which he named the country “ La 
Costa Rica y Castilla de Oro.” The country has about 
20,700 square miles, greater by one fifth than the area of 
Switzerland, and because of the piecturesqueness of the 
mountains surrounding its plateau has been called the 
“ Switzerland of Central America.” 

Crmmare.—Costa Rica is divided into three vertical 
zones. The “hot lands” extend from the sea level to 
the altitude of 3,000 feet, and stretch along tha coasts and 
the banks of the San Juan River. The “ temperate 
lands’ lie between 3,000 and 7,500 feet altitude. In 


aa 4 


this region the climate is mild and healthful, and the 
greatest part of the population is found in this belt. The 
* cold lands” are 7,500 feet above the sea level, and in- 
clude the summits of the mountains. 

Srasons.—The seasons are well defined. The dry 
season begins in December and ends in April or May, 
and the rainy season lasts to the end of November. 

MiNnERALS.—The natural products are comparatively 
little known. There are several mines of gold in the 
Aganeate Mountains, worked by native proprietors, and 
the yield is but $30,000 per month. Iron is found in 
abundance, and rich mines of copper exist in the mount- 
ains of Candelaria, also lead, quicksilver, sulphur, lime- 


stone, gypsum, and alum. 
Tur Fauna.— The fauna is very rich. Here are 


found the American tiger and lion (called also the Jaguar 


and Cougar), the ocelot, the coyote, a great variety of 
monkeys, the peceary, the tapir, whose hide is the thick- 
est known, is of great value, and several species of the 
opossum. The forests abound with birds of great beauty. 
Singing birds and birds of prey are numerous. The 
zopilote, a species of vulture, renders great services in 
clearing away the refuse of cities and towns. Enormous 
turtles are found on the Atlantic coast, and crocodiles 
abound in the Tempisque River ; fish are plenty and an 
excellent species of salmon is found in the San Juan 
River. Mosquitoes, one of the great plagues cf tropical 
countries, are rare; even on the hot plains of the north 
one can sleep without mosquito bars. The native bees 
produce honey having exciting properties and a black 
aromatic wax. 

FLoka.—The vegetation is varied and vigorous. Corn, 
potatoes, and beans are cultivated in the upper valleys. 
In less elevated parts, the native orange, plum, and 
mango abound. Coffee, sugar-cane, and bananas grow 
in the warmer localities. The soil is of remarkable fer- 
tility. The stakes used for fences and even telegraph 
poles when sunk in the ground take root, and in a 
few months are covered with leaves and branches. 

The profitable products are coffee, the sugar cane, 
corn. and beans. Coffee is the leading product and the 
chief source of wealth. It was introduced from Havana 
at the close of the last century. The seeds were sown at 
Cartago, and the trees grown there furnished seeds for 
the entire country, and even for all Central America. 
Coffee being the leading crop, the preparation of it for 
warket constitutes the principal industry of the country. 


of petition, liberty of thought and speech, and the right 
of habeas corpus. All civil rights apply to foreigners as 
well as to Costa Ricans. The President is General Don 
Bernardo-Soto. On account of his poor health the power 
has been placed in the hands of Don Ascension Esquvel, 
who is one of three persons appointed by the congress at 
the beginning of the presidential period, to become the 
executive in case of the serious illness of the President. His 
title is Designado (Designated). The Congress numbers, 
28 members, and is in season each year from May till the 
end of June, Over $350,000 is appropriated each year for 
public instruction, and there are over 300 primary schools, 
attended by about 20,000 pupils, or one tenth of the en- 
tire population. The progress made in public instruction 
is satisfactory. In 1883 only 12 per cent. of the people 
of Costa Rica could read or write. In 1885 a normal 
school was established at San José with scholarships. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(VIII.) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


READING (MIDDLE AND ADVANCED GRADES). 


A German teacher and author has divided reading into 
three parts,—mechanical, analytical, and ssthetical; and 
no one of these features of reading is likely to be neg- 
lected by the average teacher in Germany. In the first 
year ur two the mechanical feature is particularly empha- 
sized,—more, I think, than in our best schools,—especially 
in respect to phonies and articulation. Afterward, the 
analytical and ssthetical features receive most attention ; 
and in these respects I think we may learn much from 
our German friends. In the analysis of poetry, for ex- 
ample, I have heard fine shades of meaning brought out 
by papils' of the middle grades which we rarely find in 
our high schools. It may be that we are underrating the 
analytical powers of our children. In our zeal tu have 
them read much, we may forget what they read for. 

The American visitor to German schools is struck not 
only with the limited extent of the reading in them (gen- 
erally but one book a year), but also with the limited 
time of the recitation period given to reading. I have 
frequently heard but half a dozen pupils of a class of 
forty read during a period of fifty minutes. The rest of 
the time would be given to discussion by pupils and 
teacher upon the meaning of words and expressions, and 
in subjects connected with the reading. As has been 
said, the reading books are made up of pieces calculated 
to awaken moral, poetic, and patriotic sentiments, and the 
efforts of teachers are wisely directed to the same ends. 
I shall never forget the intense interest awakened in one 
school by a teacher's description of the last events of the 
Franco-German War, suggested by a piece of poetry 
which was being read. To effort like this, repeated in 
schools of every kind and grade, is due to a large degree 
the strong spirit of patriotism which pervades the new 
empire. 

To show the kind of supplementary work done in con- 
nection with reading in schools corresponding to the 
upper grades of our grammar school, the following brief 
extracts from my notebook are given : 

Hisenach.—There was first given by the pupils the sub 
stance of that part of a poem which had been read the 
day before. Language of pupils, correct and fluent. 
William I. and Frederick I. spoken of. Teacher asks 
why Frederick I. and Barbarosa should be remembered 
together. Unity of kingdom. Story of Barbarosa told ; 


also poem of the same repeated from memory by several 
pupils History of time just after Barbarosa given. 
Knights and miustrels. Budding time of the German 


national literature. Names of poets and writers of this 


time given, Relation of minstrels to literature. Effect 


questions to bring out the meaning of various expressions, 
Two poems are contrasted in general and in particular, 


Leipsic.—Author of given poem discussed, — titles of 
other poems by the same author given. Several of this 
author’s poems begun by pupils. Various periods dis. 
cussed. Leaders of second period. Four selection; 
from Goethe repeated from memory. Sketch of Her. 
man and Dorothea given. Also life of Goethe. 

Berlin.—Analysis of Poem. Teacher gives first q 
careful reading and explanation of each line, followed by 
pupils. The teacher assists pupils occasionally in supply. 
ing a needed word. Much skill and originality displayed. 
As an example of the practice of teachers in preparing 


interest, I copy the following notes in full of a visit] 
made upon a girls’ school in Eisenach. The pupils had 
been in school four and two thirds years, and were about 


eleven years of age: 


the teacher says they are about to read of a man who at 
the request of a king jumped into the Charybdis after a 
such as: “ What is the Charybdis?’’ “ Why danger. 
ous?” “What other whirlpool near by?” 
was it supposed to be?” ‘To what sea does Strait of 


Messina belong ? 


teacher. 


fish in these waters, and shows pictures of them upon 
achart. Names and characteristics of all given. Occa- 
sionally pupils allowed to answer in concert, especially 
difficult names. At this point the teacher asks the pupls 
to repeat all that has been given. 

The teacher then tells the story of the Diver, beginning 


from Palermo to the sea, and the purposes of it. Oces- 
sionally, to keep the interest of the pupils, he asks ques 
tions like the following: What would the king be likely 
to carry on such a journey? What do you suppose 
prompted the king to throw the cup into the whirlpool’ 


go after the cup? As the story proceeds, headings are 
to decide what the headings should be. 
as before, the pupils are called on to repeat what has 
been said. 

The reading of the piece follows, the pupils criticising 
each one as she reads. 


expressed and to hold the attention. Frequently the 
answers are expected to be in the words of the poem. At 
other times answers in entire sentences in the pupils’ own 
words are given. A few of the rhetorical beauties of the 
poem are pointed out. When the reading is not expres 
sive or fluent enough, the pupil is asked to read silently. 
Two or three lines are occasionally read in concert. N° 
interruption of a pupil while reading. 

The same class at the next reading recitation continued 
the same subject as follows: The girls asked to repeat the 
substance of the poem as far as it had been read. Que* 
tions asked upon advance lesson which required pupils 
to look in the book. Answers to questions given in words 
of the book. Sometimes the answers are given in words 
of the pupils after silent reading. Oral reading of ® 
portion follows. Much attention given to enunciation 
and expression. Some concert reading. Questions follow 
the reading to bring out the pupils’ understanding of 
certain expressions. The same course is taken wit! 4” 
other portion, viz. : 

1. Question to induce thought. 

2. Pupils read silently. 

3. Pupils explain, telling the substance of what bas 
been read silently. 

4. Oral reading, attention to expression and enunciatio” 

5. Questions upon contents of portion read, and also 
upan rhetorical features. 

One more portion treated in the same way, and the? 


entire poem read, 


pupils for reading and in awakening their thought and | 


The teacher then speaks of the peculiar and dangerous 


The piece to be read is “ The Diver,” by Schiller, and J 


golden cup. Then follows rapid questioning of pupils, J 


“ Where § 


The map is used freely, and points E 
which the pupils do not know are told them by the | 


with some imaginary references to the king, his journey 7 


Would the knights like to do the king’s bidding? Why’ ; 
Why did they hesitate? Why did the youth volunteer to § 


placed upon the blackboard, the teacher asking the pupil § 
At certain points, § 


Animated expression and cleat § 
enunciation are the special features of the reading. ues 
tions are asked by the teacher to bring out the thought | 


— One company, which now has a monopoly, makes 4) —— 
specialty of “ mother-of-pearl,” employing many divers. follow singly, and occasionally together. Then folloy 
000, the greater part of whom are descendants of the 
Spaniards, who settled the country in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. The people are ardently patriotic, 
proud of their republic, and generally very industrious. It 
became independent and a representative republic in 1821. 
| The present constitution was adopted in 1871, and guar- 
| antees to all its citizens equality before the law, the right 
? 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this opertmens are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
- A a we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


LUCKY FRIDAYS. 


Friday, Feb. 22, 1732, George Washington was born. Friday, 
Jane 13, 1785, Gen. Winfield Scott was born. Spurgeon, the cele- 
brated English preacher, was born Friday, June 10, 1834. Gabriel 
Fahrenheit, whose name was given to the mercurial thermometer, 
was born on Friday, May 14, 1586; Thomas Sutton, who saved 
England from the Spanish Armada, was born on Friday; as were 
Disraeli, Gladstone, and Bismarck. 

Friday, June 30, 1461, Louis XI. humbled the French nobles. 

Friday, March 18, 1776, the stamp act was repealed in England. 

Friday, Nov. 28, 1814, the firet newspaper ever printed by steam, 
The London Times, was issued. 

Friday, March 5, 1496, Henry VIII. gave to John Cabot his com- 
mission which led to the discovery of North America. 

Friday, June 13, 1492, Columbus discovered the continent of 
North America. 

Friday, Nov. 10, 1620, the Mayflower made the harbor of Province- 
town, and the Pilgrims on boara signed that august compact which 
was the forerunner of our Constitution. On Friday, Dec. 22, they 
made the final landing at Plymouth. 

Friday, July 7, 1776, the motion was made in Congress by John 
Adams, and seconded by Richard Henry Lee, that the United 
States colonies were and of right ought to be free and independent. 

Friday, Sept. 22, 1780, Arnold’s treason was laid bare, which 
saved the United States. 

Friday, Oct. 7, 1777, the surrender of Saratoga was made, which 
influenced France to declare for our cause. 

Friday, Oct. 19, 1781, witnessed the surrender of Yorkiown, the 
crowning glory of the American army. 

Friday, Sept. 7, 1565, Menendez founded St. Augustine, by more 
than forty years the oldest town in the United States; and on 
en March 25, 1609, Hudson discovered the river which bears 

is name. 


LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS. 


The notion that literature can be taken up asa branch of edu- 
cation, and learned at the proper time and when other studies per- 
mit, is one of the most farcical in our scheme of education. It is 
only matched in absurdity by the other current idea, that literature 
is something separate and apart from general knowledge. Here is 
the whole body of accumulated thought and experience of all the 
ages, which indeed forms our present life and explains it, existing 


partly in tradition and training, but more largely in books; and 
most teachers think, and most pupils are led to believe, that this 
most important former of the mind, maker of character, and guide 
to action can be acquired in a certain number of lessons out of a 
textbook! Because this is so, young men and young women come 
up to college almost absolutely ignorant of the history of their race, 
and of the ideas that have made our civilization. Some of them 
have never read a book, except the textbooks, on the specialties in 
which they have prepared themselves for examination. We have 
a saying concerning people whose minds appear to be made up of 
dry, isolated facts, that they have no atmosphere. Well, literature 
is the atmosphere. In it we live, and move, and have our being, 
intellectually. The first lesson read to or read by the child should 
begin to put him in relations with the world and the thought of the 
world. — Charles Dudley Warner, in the Atlantic. 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN HOLLAND. 


A letter from a lady traveling in Holland tells how they distin- 
guish the boys from the girlsin that country. “They are all dressed 
alike in dark full skirts and gay bodices. All have long hair and 
long thick bangs trained to stand out under the tight caps like 
little visors to shade their eyes. We began to wonder why they 
were all girls, when suddenly the guide seized one, crying, ‘ Do 
you think this a boyor girl?’ When we said ‘girl,’ he whisked 
the child around and pointed to a little red and white crown piece 
in the back of its cap. ‘No,’ he said, ‘Girls’ caps are plain. 
Until the children are 8 years old you can’t tell a boy from a girl, 
except from the backs of their heads.’ By asking the children 
their names we found the guide was right, and we all wondered 
what Young America would say if he were obliged to dress like his 
sister till he was 8 years old. 


GOSSIP ABOUT WORDS AND PEOPLE, 


Jolly was once far from its present undignified position, and long 
retained the meaning of graceful, cheery, pretty (from ita French 
original, joli), and as such was not beneath the stately pen of 
Milton, when he addressed the nightingale, in phrase now strange: 

‘© Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart doth fill,* 
While jolly hours lead on propitious May.’ 

Indifferent was formerly ‘‘ impartial,’’ only. Its meaning is well 
illustrated by an extract from a speech of Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, who in the reign of Mary the First of England was brought 
to trial for his alleged complicity with Wyatt’s Rebellion. He 
pleaded his own cause with eloquence and firmness; in reply to the 
abusive words of the judge, he said: ‘‘ My Lord Chief Justice, I 
did hear when Her Majesty was pleased to call you to your honor- 
able office, she said, ‘I charge you, sir, to minister the law and 
justice indifferently, without respect of person.’ 

The “ Gentle Sir Philip Sidney ” calls sleep 

** The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low.”’ 

The English church retains the old word in the prayer for mag- 
istrates, ‘'that they may truly and indifferently administer justice’’ ; 
in the American Common Prayer,’’ ‘impartially ’’ is substituted. 

Knowing the derivation of prevent (from pra and venio) should 
make it easy to remember its meaning in old writers; literally, 
** to go before.’’ 


* Referring (0 au old superstition, 


Our"“earliest New England poetess, Anne Bradstreet, says to 
the bird : 
“* The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent, 
Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered crew.’’ 

Mrs. Bradstreet died in 1672. Nearly a century later we find 
the word used in the same sense by White of Selborne, in ‘‘A 
Winter Piece—to the Miss B——s”’: 

“* Return, dear nymphs; prevent the purple spring 
Ere the soft nightingale essays to sing.’’ , 

The word often occurs in our English Bible, and the revisers 
have in some instances left it unchanged. Alterations are made 
in lst Thess. iv: 15, where the meaning is made clear by substita- 


ting ‘‘ precede’’; and in St. Matthew xvii: 25, where “ antici. 
pated ”’ is used. PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 
POPOCATEPETL. 


The following altitudes of this voleano have been observed by the 
authorities herewith noted: Von Humboldt, 17,816 ft.; Glennie, 
17,985 ft.; Birkek, 17,955 ft.; French Commission, 17,886 ft. ; 
Ponce de Leon, 17,790. The extremes of these determinations 
vary less than 2(0 feet, and there is hardly a possibility of an error 


of 3,000 feet, as reported by Professor Heilprin. It is hardly just 
to condemn the observations of the latter, however, until they are 
officially announced, as they may have been erroneously reported. 
His altitudes were determined by aneroid barometers, and from per- 
sonal experience with these instruments in Colorado, I think Professor 
Heilprin will be justified in saying bad words to himself, after using 
them a month or two at an altitade of 10,000 feet or as — 


MEMORIAL DAY IN CHICAGO, 


Memorial exercises were held on Thursday preceding Iecoration 
Day in all our city schools. The Grand Army posts sent delegates 
to every school, and the children responded liberally to a call for 
flowers, tables and baskets being heaped with costly hot-house 
flowers and blossoms from the field and garden. Almost every 
schoolroom was beautifully draped with red, white, and blue, mak- 
ing them look what they are,—veritable fortresses of liberty. At 
the decoration of the graves, the Patriotic Sons of America and the 
Sons of Veterans far outnumbered the veterans, who, with canes 
and faded uniforms, hobbled about with garlands and flags to 
honor their fallen comrades. As the ranks of the veterans grow 
thinner each year, it is evident that the charge of keeping the mem- 
ory of our fallen heroes green must soon fall upon the rising gen- 
eration. M. W. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Can you give me the address of Henry Wurtz ? 
— What American flag peosedied the stars and stripes ? 


administratrix, administratrices. 
PAUL EVERARD, Ashland, Mass. 


JARVIS. 


— For what purpose is Lieutenant Ryder of the Danish Navy 


about to lead an expedition to Greenland ? When does = start ? 


— To “ Merrimac’’: ‘‘ Delphine ’’ is the title of one of Mme. De 
Stiiel’s novels and the name of the heroine. It is said by some to 
be an idealized picture of the authoress. BLACKWOOD. 


— To ‘‘Ladrone’’: The boomerang is an instrument shaped 
like a double-edged sword bent to the form of an ellipse. On be- 
ing thrown into the air it strikes the ground and rebounds toward 
the thrower. M. 


— If some querists will give me the solution of the following, I 
shall be grateful: Bought 15 bushels wheat and 30 bushels oats 
for $35, and 9 bushels wheat and 6 bushels oats for $15. What is 
the price per bushel ? S. J. F. 


— How shall I dispose of the thats in the following sentence ; 
** He said that that that that man said was that that that one should 
say; but that that that that man said was that that that man 
should not say. AvuGusT. 


— One of our teachers has seen the statement that recent sur- 
veys prove the Connecticut River to be wholly within the State of 
New Hampshire, instead of forming the boundary between that 
state and Vermont. Can you answer as to the truth of this ? 


The statement is correct. The Connecticut River is wholly in 
New Hampshire.—| Ep. 


— To“ Lull’’: Charles Dudley Warner's published works are : 
‘** The Book of Eloquence,’’ ‘‘ Baddeck ; and That Sort of Thing,”’ 
“ My Winter on the Nile,’’ “‘ In the Levant,”’ ‘‘ In the Wilderness,” 
‘* Captain John Smith,” ‘‘ Washington Irving,’’ ‘‘ A Round-about 
Journey,”’ “ Their Pilgrimage,’’ “On Horseback,’’ ‘‘ My Summer 
in a Garden,” ‘‘ Being a Boy,” ‘‘ Saunterings,”’ “ Memories and 
Moslems,”’ “‘ Studies in the South and West,’’ ‘‘ A Little Journey 
in the World.’’ With Mark Twain be published ** The Gilded 
Age.’’ He also edited the American Men of Letters ’’ 


— To “ Portia’: The word shoddy comes from an Anglo-Saxon 
word sceadan, to shed. A more modern form of the original 
word is shodden, a participial form. The latter form was first ap- 
plied to the waste broken fibers of wool that were shed from the cloth 
while undergoing manufacture. Subsequently it was applied to 
the shedded wool of old fabrics which was respun into cloth, and 
then to the cloth itself. Finally, like many another crisp and ex- 
pressive word, it took to itself a metaphorical meaning and was 
used of anything that purported to be better than it really was,— 
sham cloth, or sham meu and women, J, W. BR 


FIFTY QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF “ 


EDUCATION. 


BY WALTER LOWRIE HERVEY. 


1. Give five or more reasons for studying this subject. 

2. What does the history of education include ? 

. 8. Point out how the philosophy of life among different’ nations 
has decided the character of the education given by them. 

4. What is the relation between the development of civilization 
and that of educational practice ? 

5. What have been some of the effects upon education of geo- 
graphical conditions ? of social conditions ? of political character ? 

6. What common characteristics have the educational systems of 
the ancient Oriental nations ? 

7. Compare Greek and Roman education, bringing out the salient 
characteristics of each. 

8. Was Greek education disciplinary? Was it universal ? 
Did it cultivate the emotions ? the reason ? the will ? 

9. When did the idea that education is the duty of the state first 
appear ? Trace its development. 

10. What is meant by the Socratic method of teaching ? What 
are its advantages ? Its disadvantages ? 

11. State what doctrines in Plato’s theory of education have been 
generally adopted, but which it took years to work out. 

12. State in a general way what Christianity has done for ed- 
ucation ? 

13. How do you account for the slow progress of education dur- 
ing the first centuries of the Christian era ? 

14, What characteristics of the Middle Ages had the most im- 
portant bearing on education ? 

15. How does a modern university, such as Oxford or Berlin, 
differ from the early universities ? 

16. What was the influence of the Rennaissance on education ? 

17. Distinguish carefully between humanism, realism, and 
naturalism. 

18. What permanent influences have come to us from humanism ? 

19. In what respects was Erasmus’ theory of education exactly 
opposite to that of Comenius ? 

20. What was the influence of the Reformation on education ? 

21. Why is a religious awakening always attended by develop- 
ment in literature and education ? 

22. Compare the educational theory and practice of the Jesuits 
and Jansenists. 

23. Show the influence of the Baconian Philosophy on education. 

24. Give the leading characteristics of the reforms in education 
which began in the 17th century. 

25. Who were the early advocates of these ideas ? 

26. What explanation can you offer as to why an acceptance of 
the ideas put forth by the educational reformers was so long 
delayed ? 

27. What educational changes grew out of the 
movement ? 

28. Where and when was the idea of free, common education 
first proposed ? 

29. Who first recommended compulsory education ? Trace the 
growth of the idea. 

30. Show the influence of the modern philosophical systems on 
education, 

31. Trace the relations of the church and state to education. 

532. By whom were the following principles enunciated, and what 
writers helped to emphsize them? ‘‘ Things before Words or 
with Words;”’ “ From the Known to the Unknown;’’ ‘* From the 
Concrete to the Abstract.’’ 

33. Characterize briefly the educational systems of Comenius 
Francke, Pestalozzi, and Frebel. 

34. What has been the influence of the Kindergarten on educa- 
tional practice ? 

35. Trace the steps leading up to the importance now attached 
to child study. 

36. Show the origin and trace the development of the attempts 
to establish educational theory and practice on correct psycholog- 
ical principles. 

37. What has been the influence of Rousseau on educational 
thought and practice ? 

38. In what ways does sense-training appear as important in the 
History of Education ? 

39. Trace the origin and development of Manual Training. 

40. Outline the development of the American Public School System. 

41. Trace the origin and development idea that there 
should be a professional training for teach< 

42, Outline the history of the education of women. 

43. State briefly the leading characteristics of education in the 
period from the Ist to the 16th centuries, and in each of the subse- 
quent centuries. 

44. Describe in brief the educational systems of Eagland, Prussia, 
France, and Italy. 

45. Give an estimate of the condition and worth of public educa- 
tion at the present time. 

46. Name ten classic works in the History of Education, and 
outline their argaments. 

47. Give a critical estimate of the works of Spencer and Bain on 
Education. 

48. Mention some educational aims and ideals which have shaped 
educational practice. 

49. Show the relation between the Science of Education and the 
History of Education. 

50. What important lessons are to be derived from the study of 
the History of Education ? 

—Educational Leaflet of College for Training of Terehers, 
New York City, 
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Tue Corumsta Experiment.—Columbia 
has taken front rank as an enterprising university, and 
her attempts to solve a shorter course problem will be 
watched with interest. ‘The degree of Bachelor of Arts 
will require, as before, four years. But the seniors may 
devote a part of their time to schools of law, mines, polit- 


‘lieal seience, and philosophy, so that the shortening process 


will be made apparent in the special course, the senior 
year in the college course counting as two years,—one in 
the college, and one in a special school. This will tend 
to unify the schools and the college course, which have 
not been as closely identified as is desirable. 


Oprnions Harvarp.—President Eliot’s plan for 
shortening the college course does not meet with favor at 
the hands of the Yale professors. They think that it 
would favor the bright students at the expense of the 
majority ; that the loss would be mostly on the studies of 
the senior course ; that parents would not start boys early 
enough to compensate for this ; and that men would enter 
the professions more poorly equipped than they are now, 
which is bad enough. At Amherst and at Columbia the 
judgment is in favor of dropping a year from the univer- 
sity course rather than from the collegiate. Michigan 
University has had a plan similar to that proposed by 
President Eliot for ten years. Graduation is determined 
by the amount of work done rather than by the time con- 
sumed, and a few, very few, complete the course in three 
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Tue flag now floats over the White House daily. 


More than one third of the entire revenue of Alabama 
is used for school purposes. 


In the average high school about thirty per cent. of 
those who enter complete the course; in the manual 
training schools, about fifty per cent. 


Str THomas More, in his Utopia, makes industrial 
education one of the chief characteristics of his model 
state. All children, of whatever parentage, were to be 
taught some craft, as “ masonrie or smith’s craft, or the 
carpenter's science.” 


Dr. Fircu shows conclusively that Dr. E. E. Hale 
seriously misinterpreted the facts and statistics from 
which he drew the following unwarrantable conclusion : 
“ There are twenty times as many readers in America in 
the same population as there are’ in England.” 


Presipent JAmEs A. CanrikLp has not found life 
wholly luxurious in arranging for the meeting at St. Paul. 
The local authorities have made things lively for him be- 
cause Bishop Ireland did not have a place on the pro- 
gram. His explanation seems entirely satisfactory, but 
it does not satisfy St. Paul. Misfortunes by the whole- 
sale have attended his administration, in spite of his spirit 
and experience. 


A HOME for women teachers was opened last fall at 
Dresden, Germany, in a building of its own. Teachers 
of any nation can stay temporarily for 40 to 50 cents a 
day, and enjoy the benefit of a local teachers’ association. 
Retired German teachers can live here with one room for 
$150 a year, or with two rooms for $175. Such homes 
are not uncommon in Europe. A salesgirls’ union has 
also been organized by the woman’s club of Berlin. It 
has a membership of 800 girls, who by the payment of 
10 cents a month each, receive medical care, medicine, 
and help in getting work. 


the proposed three years’ course at Harvard. 


Tue Textbook NOT SuUFFICIENT.—The textbook was 
never more essential than to-day. There were never such 
textbooks asnow. They were never so well used. But 
in their virtue is their danger. They are so good, they 
are so essential, they are used so well, that there is a lia- 
bility of their taking the place of real reading. In the 
nature of the case the textbook cannot be read. It may 
be readable, it may be bound as attractively as a library 
book, it may be upon a subject which we would like to 
read, but it cannot be read. It is a textbook and the 
trail of the student idea is over it all. No school work 
is well done that does not lead and teach and inspire the 
child to read the best things, read from a love of reading 
valuable things, read because of a taste for reading, read 
at home, read in vacation, read from a love of compan- 
ionship with a book. It is not easy, but highly important 
it is vital to the perpetuity of good home life. The worst 
feature of the home to-day is the lack of genuine interest 
that husband and wife take in the reading privileges of 
the home. There will be time for reading in the home. 
there will be a healthy home influence through reading, 
when the parents and growing youth find genuine enjoy- 
ment in the companionship of books. 


SakATOGA.—Saratoga was never so attractive as this 
season. The hotels are all rejuvenated. Congress Hall 
is as good as new. The Worden sets an excellent table, 
as do the American and the Adelphi, while the dollar-a- 
day houses are as cheerful as ever, and the remarkable 
thing about the latter is that they set first-class tables, so 
that teachers can live well at a low rate. Congress Park 
was never so beautiful ; the streets are in fine condition : 
the trees are in perfect leaf; while the springs, the source 
of all joy at Saratoga, are as clear as crystal, as sparkling 
as diamonds, as bubbling as the fountain, as appetizing 
as they are tonic. 

It is the purpose of the authorities to make the meetings 
of the American Institute of Instruction and the New 
York Teachers’ Association more enjoyable than ever be- 
fore, so far as the surroundings are concerned. There is 
a Board of Trade that means business, and it may be 
safely affirmed that no spot on the continent will be more 
attractive than Saratoga in July. 

The officers of these meetings are preparing good pro- 
grams, and the sessions will be as good as the place is fas- 
cinating. It is a happy thought that masses these meet- 
ings here at this time, and they can but draw multitudes 


of teachers and their friends. 


Vanpatism aT Harvarp.—It is to the honor of 


Harvard that there is genuine indignation over the van- 
dalism that painted the college buildings, and even the 
statue of John Harvard crimson, in honor (?) of the 
athletic victories over Yale. The undergraduates acted 
promptly and enthusiastically. There is a feeling in the 
community thet the faculty is not alive to the gravity of 
the situation, but there is the best of reason to think they 
have acted effectively, though quietly ; that the vandals 
are known ; that there is sufficient proof to convict them, 
and that though they be seniors they will meet with some 
punishment, though it can hardly be expected to equal 


the emergency. 

The resolutions of the undergraduates are as follows: 

We the students of Harvard University, assembled in mass meet- 
ing, do now adopt the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we express the unanimous sentiments of the un- 
dergraduates in saying that we view the wanton defacing of Har- 
vard’s walls and monuments with the most hearty indignation; that 
we resent the imputation that a deed so barbarous and un-Harvard- 
like could have been done by our sanction, or with our knowledge ; 
that we declare it to be the work of one or two men at most. 

Resolved, That as the stigma of this vandalism will attach to us 
as a body, we therefore make all the reparation in our power by 
tendering to the college money, to be raised by public subscription, 
sufficient to repair as far as possible the damage caused by it, and 
by expressing our deep regret at its occurrence, and, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be submitted to the 
faculty of Harvard University, and that the public press be re- 
quested to give the same publicity to our repudiation of this out- 
rage that they gave to the dissemination of its details. 


PRINCIPLES OF A COURSE OF STUDY. 


[The meeting of the New England Superintendents’ Association, 
held in Boston last Friday, H. S. Tarbell of Providence, presiding, 
devoted the day to the discussion and adoption of a report upon 
“ General Principles to be Observed in Making a Course of Study,’’ 
as prepared by Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, C. E. Meleney of 
Somerville, and G. I. Aldrich of Quincy. Its importance warrants 
the publication of the essential features of the report. | 

1. Education is a Process of Development. This 
development is a resultant of the interaction of two forces, 
viz., of the mind's native powers, and of its environ- 
ments. The term “mind” is used in this connection in 
a sense to include the entire psychic part of our nature. 

2. Education, therefore, begins at the cradle and con- 
tinues to the grave. By far the greater part of it is 
gained out of school and after school-days are over. The 
school can do only a small part of the work of education. 
The school is an artificial environment, created for the 
purpose of preparing the mind to be afterwards educated 
by the environments of life. It must, therefore, accom- 
plish two things: First, it must develop power of obser- 
vation, power of thought, power of feeling, force of 
will and general force of character, in order that the 
favorable elements in the environments may exercise the 
greatest possible influence upon it and the adverse ele- 
ments may not crush it; and, second, it must interpret to 
the mind the meaning of the chief elements in its environ- 
ments so that they may constantly appeal to its intelli- 
gence, provoking thought and inquiry, and thus become a 
permanent educational force. 

3. In selecting the studies to be taught in school, or in 
constructing a course of study, regard must be had to 
these two chief aims: (1) The course of study must in- 
clude the studies and means of training which develop 
the greatest amount of mental and moral power, and 
(2) those which throw the greatest amount of light on the 
environments of life. 

4. The environments which exercise the greatest influ- 
ence on thought and character, and to which the course 
of study must have special regard, in order that the edu- 
cation of the school may be continued by these environ- 
ments in after life, may be grouped under the following 
general heads : 

(a) The Physical Environments. ‘These include the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms ; the physical 
features of land and water; the physical heavens, and 
the forces that underlie the phenomena of nature in gen- 
eral. These must be interpreted to the child by the 
school, else they will remain a mere enigma to him al! 
through life and fail of exerting their educating influences 
upon his mind and character. 

(b) The Social. Intellectual, und Moral Environ- 
ments. It takes men to civilize men. Hence the schooi 


must clearly interpret to the mind this element in the ev- 
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vironments of its future life. As the social life of the 
present is the product of the social life of the past, his- 
yory must be taught as the key to our social environments. 
Psychology, Anthropology, Ethics, Social Science, Lan- 
guage, etc., must all find a place in the curriculum of 
either the primary, the secondary, the high school, or the 
college, dealing as they do with man as an individual and 
as a social being. 

(c) Government. The government of a people is at 
once both cause and effect, as far as national character is 
concerned. The school must interpret to the pupil this 
element in his future environments. It must, therefore, 
give him a knowledge of the machinery of the govern- 
ment under which he lives, give him instruction in the 
common duties of citizenship, develop in him patriotism 
and a sense of loyalty to his country, and, above all, train 
him into habits of order and obedience to authority. In 
this respect the discipline of the school is of more sig- 
nificance than its instruction. 

(d) The Environments of Business and Trade. The 
school ought to interpret to him this feature in his future 
daily environments, both in order that it may be to him 
a constant educator, and that he may intelligently do his 
part of the work in this commercial service to mankind. 

(e) The Industrial Environments. The child is sur- 
rounded all his life by the various productive industries 
on which his physical existence and comfort depend. 
These industries all involve largely, if not mainly, manual 
labor. 

(f) The A’sthetic Environments. The child’s mind 
is surrounded by the truths of nature; and, as already 
seen, it is the function of the school to open his eyes and 
his mind to these truths, in order that they may arouse 
thought and investigation and thus become a permanent 
educational power over him all his life. Aesthetic train- 
ing must not be mechanically added to scientific train- 
ing; but, in as far as possible, all the work of the school 
must be given a bent in the direction of the beautiful. 
The beautiful in art, historically, grew out of the useful. 
So in school the beautiful must be an outgrowth of the 
useful at all points; and all forms of expression by 
making, modeling, drawing, language, and tone, must aim 
to reach their artistic stages. Truth and beauty, as 
already stated, are but two modes, or manifestations 
of the same thing. It is the function of science to inter- 
pret the truths of nature; of art to interpret the beauty 
of nature. Now, in order that the mind may be brought 
into complete sympathy with its environments, it must not 
only be able to interpret them scientifically, in the way of 
logicak thought; but also exsthetically, through the im- 
agination. Art is as necessary and as legitimate a part 
of the higher life of the race as science. 

5. As the course of study must have regard to the 
future environments of the child, in order that the educa- 
tion began in the school may be continued by these en- 
vironments through life, it follows that such a course of 
study must change from age to age, as these environments 
change. 

6. The course of study must also, besides having regard 
to the environments, distinguish between two radically 
different kinds of studies, — studies which, on the one 
hand, furnish material of thought; and studies, on the 
other, which furnish merely the symbols of thought. 
Among the former would be classed the natural sciences, 
arithmetic, form and geometry, history, etc. ; the latter 
would include all studies dealing with language as a 
means of expression. These two classes of studies differ 
in their character and in the methods to be employed in 
teaching them. The material of thought requires the 
development of corresponding concepts and ideas, which 
is a slow and laborious process. The association of sym- 
bol with thought is best accomplished when the thought 
is being developed ; hence, the language studies, which 
deal only with the symbols of thought, like reading, 
writing, spelling, talking, and written composition, should 
be taught not as so many separate branches, as they have 
been in the past, but in connection with the thought 
studies and as a means of teaching these. In this way 
these (Janguage) stadies would be taught in the most 
effective manner, and time now needlessly spent on sepa- 
rate lessons in spelling, reading, writing, and language, 
could be devoted to the more thorough teaching of the 
thought studies. 

7. Other modes of expression,—such as manual work 


in wood, iron, ete.. modeling in clay, painting and draw- 
ing, — should be taught partly (as is more particularly 
true of the last three) in connection with the thought 
studies, especially with form and natural science; and 
partly (as is more particularly true of the first) as means 
of developing the creative and executive powers. 

8. The course of study must also have regard to the 
grading of the work to be done, or, rather, to the order 
in which the various subjects and the different parts of 
each subject are to be presented to the mind. 

9. A course of study must have regard, also, to the co- 
ordination of the different studies, in order that what the 
child acquires in one line of work may blend properly 
with what he acquires in another ; and, also, in order that 
he may recognize identical truths as such, when presented as 
different forms, in the various studies, and may see related 
truths in their proper relations. The study of form and 
geometry should be coiirdinated with mathematical geog- 
raphy and with science, and science should be properly 
related to geography and the various other thought studies 
of the curriculum. 

10. The course of study, in the judgment of your 
committee, ought to have supreme regard in its construc- 
tion to proper methods of teaching, but should not pre- 
scribe such methods. It should only prescribe what is to 
be taught, and, in a general way, the order in which it is 
to be presented. In this way methods of teaching can 
be constantly varied by the teacher, unhampered by any 
prescriptions in the course of study formally adopted by 
the committee, and therefore, obligatory, in a sense. 

The term “ method” is here used in its popular rather 
than in its strictly technical sense. 

11. The course of study must, in its construction, have 
due regard to the individuality of the child. It can do 
this, however, only in a negative way,—i. ¢., by not ignor- 
ing it, by not making arbitrarily rigid demands. It must 
be sufficiently pliable to enable teacher and pupil to work 
with freedom, and must aim at securing unity and not 
uniformity of work in the schools. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


At Pacific Grove, Ca]., there is to be a summer school of methods 
for teachers and kindergartners, from July 16 to Aug. 6. 

School teachers in Brooklyn can now lose fifteen days a year 
through sickness without having anything deducted from their 
salaries. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is twenty-five years 
old. It had twenty-seven students the first year; there are now 
900, and 102 graduated last week. 

The Perkins Institution for the Blind, Boston, had one of the 
most popular commencement days of the season. It was a genuine 
exhibition of the work of the blind pupile. 

Supt. Thomas Emerson of Newton was reélected last week. This 
is refreshing in these days of too many retiremente. He is one of 
the most business like of the skilled superintendents. 


The Glens Falls and National Summer School opens July 2), 
instead of 19, as previously stated. The managers have obtained 
reduced rates for students on most of the railroads. 

A recent namber of The Young Crusader contains a capital school 
exercise, ‘‘ Flags of Freedom,’’ which will be sent gratis to any 
teacher applying for the same to Miss Alice M. Guernsey, 161 La- 
salle street, Chicago. It is worth getting and holding till next 
term, if too late for this season. 

For sixteen years Boston has been the headquarters of the So- 
ciety to Encourage Studies at Home, of which Anna E. Ticknor, 41 
Marlboro’ street, is the secretary. The membership is restricted to 
women. The lowest age for membership is seventeen, and the 
dues $3.00 a year. There is a lending library of 2,500 volumes 
that are sent by mail when desired. There were forty-five mem- 
bers the first year, now there are nearly 500, and in the sixteen 
years there have been some 5,000 home studente. 

The Committee on Education of the Massachusetts Legislatare, 
Dr. B. Campbell of Boston. chairman, and W. FE. Parkhurst of 


ex-superintendent of schools, Somerville, and W. E. Parkhurst did 
not miss one. They reported 22 bills, of which 15 were adopted, 
2 recommitted, 2 referred to the next General Court, and only 3 
lost, namely those relating to Physiology and Hygiene, Superin- 
tendent’s Tenure of Office, and Miss Simonds’ Annuity. These 
were all radical measures, and their passage improbable on general 
principles. (pon 16 measures they reported inexpedient. 

Mrr. Francis W. Fiske’s address at the North Bennet Industrial 
School, Boston, as reported in the daily papers has called forth 
much criticism. She desires to be set right before the educational 
world, hence this note: 


**T am reported as haviug said that the pablic schools developed 
dishonesty and unscrupalousness. This, like all partial and inad- 


equate reports, is likely to give a very false impression of the mean- 
ing of a speaker. I my remarks with a cordial tribute to 


Clinton, clerk, held thirty-five meetings, of which Joshua H. Davie, 


the value of the work of the public schools and to the personal in- 
fluence of many of the teachers employed therein. No allusion, 
however, is made to this in the newspaper report. In urging the 
importance of manual training, as a factor in education, I tried to 
point out certain defects in any system of education, whether public 
or private, the tendency of which is to lessen the respect for manual 
training or ski'l, and which, just so far as it does this, is demoralizing 
and injurious to the citizenship of a country. That the prevailing 
systems of edacation in the past have not been free from this danger, 
—in spite of many priceless advantages, and|that manual training, 
when given in the scientific spirit, with an appreciation of its moral 
and intellectual value, will help to cure this evil, is the belief of 
many thoughtful, practic] teachere.”’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


ADVICE. 


Whatever the situation 
You may happen to be in, 
Do not wed a girl for money, 
For the sake of paltry tin; 


Bat whene’er you meet the maiden, 
You need not feel above her ; 

Do not wed her for her money, 
Bat try your best to love her. 


AMBIGUOUS, 
Laphson—‘* There goes Smith; he’s the homeliest man in the 
state.’’ 
Smiles—“ Sh! you forget yourself.”’ 


NO DIFFERENCE, 

Clerk—“ Shall we advertise these goods ‘ Children supplied with 
outfits,’ or ‘ Infants supplied with outfits’ ?’’ 

Proprietor—‘‘ It makes no difference; advertise them without 
fits in either case.”’ 

NEED OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

An old lady was troubled by the presence of a tramp in her yard, 
bat with the assistance of a policeman induced him to vacate the 
premises. Twenty minutes later, however, he returned, and she 
promptly rang iv a fire alarm, explaining to the firemen that she 
had the tramp fired once, and now wished to have him put out. 


TAKING THE CENSUS. 
Enumerator—How many children have you ? 
Lady—Two. 
En.— What is the age of the oldest ? 
Lady—I have no oldest. 
En.—Well, of the youngest, then ? 
Lady—TI have no youngest. 
En.—What then, are they twins ? 
Lady—No. 
En.—I ask these questions officially, and must have a correct 
answer. 
Lady—Before I was married I was a school teacher, and I taught 
pupils that the superlative degree should not be used in comparing 
two things. I practice what I taught. My older child is tev, and 
my younger one eight. 
En.—Thank you. Good morning. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— June is with us, with her roses 
Fresh and sweet. 
Daisy blossoms shyly cluster 
At our feet. 


— Louise Michel is pronounced insane by physicians. 

— George Makepeace Towle is now the foreign editor of the 
Boston Traveller. 

— Leslie Stephens, editor of the Cornhill Magazine, is about to 
pay America a visit. 

— Louise Chandler Moulton is in Rome, engaged on a new story 
to be brought out here next winter. 

— Subscriptions for a national monument to Prince Bismarck in 
Berlin are assuming large proportions. 

— Mrs. Margaret Deland, author of John Ward, Preacher, has 
recently sailed for Europe for two months’ rest. 

— A writer in Iarpers’ Monthiy for June speaks of Birming- 
ham, England, as the best governed city in the world. 

— During Patti’s last trip she received several offers from pub- 
lishers to write an article of any length at her own price, but she 
declined all. 

— Miss Harriet Hosmer will present to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago her cast of the clasped hands of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
with their autographs. 

— A museum to contain a collection of idols and other objects 
formed to illustrate the different religions of the world is in course 
of arrangement in Paris. 

— Amos A. Parker of Fitzwilliam, N. H., is the oldest college 
graduate living. He is ninety-nine years old, a graduate of the 
University of Vermont, class of 1815. 

— Chauncey M. Depew, in a recent addrese, described Columbus 
as ‘‘standing deservedly at the head of that most useful band of 
men,—the heroic cranks in history.’’ ‘‘ The persistent enthusiasts 
whom one generation despises as a lunatic with one idea,” added 
Mr. Depew, “‘ succeeding ones often worship as a benefactor. The 
ragged navigator at the gate of the palace of Castile and Aragon 
outranks in fame and beneficent endeavor all the kings and states- 
men and soldiers, not only of bis own period, but aleo of those 


which have come after,’’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing paper 
of books, as 4to, 8vo0, 12mo, etc., give ith indi. 
co.ion of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the 


Tre or THE Aryans. An account of the 
Prehistoric Ethnology and Civilization in Europe. By Isaac 
Taylor, Litt.D., LL.D. In the “ Contemporary Science Series.’’ 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 332 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Another idol has gone. The fascinating theory of the Aryan 
race originating in a pet spot in Asia and traveling with the san 
into Europe, where it divided and sub-divided, is now among the 
things of the past. Demoralization will follow in many minds. 
This was one of the prettiest bite of philosophy we ever studied. 
Comparative philology became an ideal science because of the way 
in which it traced the similarities of languages widely different in 
appearance, and made a chain, or rather a tree, with branches 
bending gracefully over the countries of Europe. All this is a 
thing of the past. There is no Aryan race, and there was never 
any ground for suspecting that there was; but if there had been, it 
would not have had its origin in Asia, but in Europe, and it would 
have made its way in the face of the sun rather than in its path. 
Western Europe claims to have been the habitation of men for ages 
before Asia enjoyed the luxury. Not only so, but comparative 
philology, with all its charms and fascinating ways and means of 
solving problems is of no account. It is a fine-epun theory that 
does very well as a plaything in the leisure hours of a dreamer, bat 
is of no service when problem, are grappled with in dead earnest- 
ness. Sir William Jones is idulized no longer; Bopp is apologized 
for; and Prof. Max Maller, whose imagination lent a halo to his 
brilliant anounciation of linguistic principles was merely chasing a 
rainbow. The worst feature of all this demolition of time-honored 
theories is the sense of insecurity it gives us all the time in regard 
to the things we thought we knew. ‘Ten years ago a man felt 
secure in soaring on the wings of rhetoric when he wished to use 
the Aryan race as an illustration; but to-day, the man who should 
do so would awake from bis dream of glory with the nightmare of 
humiliation, as did Dr. Hale after publishing in 1888, in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, his paper read before the American ia- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

The volume is as entertaining as it is surprising, and should be 
read before one teaches or writes of European peoples or languages. 
It throws light upon many phases of other questions than the one 
directly in hand. 

JAVA, THE PEARL OF THE East. By S. J. Higginson. 

Boston: Houghton & Mifflin. 204 pp. Price, $1. 

The story of Java, No. 7 of the publishers’ ‘‘ Riverside Library 
for Young People,’’ and bound uniformly with the series, gives in 
as concise and complete a manner as possible the information gath- 
ered by a real traveler concerning its people, its wealth, its re- 
sources, and condition. Notwithstanding the occasion for close 
condensation, our author has outlined fairly and intelligently the 
history of the island, a pearl of price in the Datch colonial crown. 

One of the favorite routes described would convey a young Amer- 
ican across the Pacific Ocean by steamer to Japan, China, Singa- 
pore, thence across the Java Sea to Batavia, the capital city of his 
destination, half way around the globe. As his ship entered this 
far foreign port, strange sights would meet his eyes. ‘‘ Tall palms, 
with bare brown trunks, waving feathery tops over the edge of the 
shining sea; volcanoes looming inland; brown-haired cocoanuts, 
that might be mistaken for human heads, bobbing up and down on 
the undulating water; rocks and stones swimming airily as empty 
casks,—pumice from the mass thrown out of the late belching 
crater of Krakatoa. .... A long train of watery fire boils and 
bubbles in our wake; while the moon, seemingly multiplied a hun- 
dredfold in size and brilliaucy, sails in a sky of deepest sapphire, 
and with the stars, also fabulously resplendent, bestows a light so 
lucid and luminous that we test it by reading with ease a page of 
medium print. Hnge tartles float like cheese-boxes on the shining 
surface of the water; serpents many yards in length swim with 
heads erect ; silvery fish spring ont of the depths to skim over the 
glassy wave, then sink again; and night birds suddenly swoop down 
upon us, and, circling round our decks, sail away toward the black 
shores with an unfamiliar ory.’’ 

Here is a romantic view, to be had in descending the central 
mountains toward the island’s northern coast: ‘‘ Waving forests, 
cloud-capped mountains, rushing streams, silvery cataracts, spark- 
ling povls, and shady groves, alternate with teeming plantations of 
rice, coffee, tea, cinchona, cocoanut, banana, orange, lime, and 
pine-apple, which are presided over by the sovereign planter, who 
lives like a prince in a palace-like bungalow. .... With what 
wonder, delight, and admiration the traveler from hardier climes 

this palpitating, voluptuous beauty! ’’ 

A map of the island is given, adding to the value of a book so 
pleasing and instructive that it would be a pity to have it wanting 
in any boy’s library. 


Greatest Conriict. Review of France 

and America, 1788 to 1800, and History of America and Euro 

1800 to 1804.’ By Henry Boynton. Boston: D. Lothrop Com, 
PP. x 5}. $1.25. 

e conflict which points the title is the struggle for and agai 
good government. Parallel history affordsa ready method eae 
parison between the American and the European nation. In the 
case of the former the Revolution was in defence of rights; in the 
latter the object was the obtaining of rights. Our system was a 
new mechanism, invented for the occasion and to meet an express 
demand. _Republics had existed long before, but only as steam 
and machinery existed previous to Watt and his application. It 
was American statesmanship which made the design operative, — 
which converted into an active force a thing that before had a name 
to live and was dead 


All this so highly honorable to America and her sons of liberty, | cial! 


so stimulating to our patriotism if our hearts are right, and to our 
pride if our hearts are wrong, serves strikingly for purposes of con- 
trast by throwing into darkest coloring and utmost contempt the 
counterfeit presentments of republics and their founders and rulers 
beyond the sea. Here our historian is unsparing in criticism and 
condemnation, and his delineation of characters like Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette is in a spirit to place him with the most vir- 
Even in a sleepy atmosphere, the 
er wi ept on his nerve by th i 

Mr. Boynton’s Con flict, 

Io Bonaparte, as the world well knows, this waxed hotter than 
betore ; and although she had a precedent which Americans lacked, 
France failed to throw off the shackles of monarchical government 
save in idea, Personal ambition ruled, and he who might have 
been the head of a great and grateful republic, was humbled to the 
dust ; while Washington, in refusing a crown and thus securing the 
national freedom, made himself incomparably illustrious. Other 
tiong and leading men are reviewed somewhat incidentally. 
us the conflict between the good and evil in human nature, as 


exbibited in governmental policy, is set forth in vivid colors by way 
of example and warning. ae 


M. 
Tae CApraIn oF THE JANIZARIES. By James 
Ludlow, D.D., Litt.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 404 pp., 
7x5. 
i interest attaches to the times and characters which 
‘made so snecessful an effort to depict. Little as the 
world talks of him now, George Castriot, or Seanderbeg, as the 
Turks named him, had a career in the history of the Eastern Med- 
iterranean as romantic as it was significant. Gibbon refers to him 
as ‘the man who with unequal arms resisted twenty-three years 
the powers of the Ottoman Empire.’ Creasy, in his history of the 
Tarks, devotes a limited space to one who ‘* strength and 
activity such as rarely fall to the lot of man.... humbled the 
pride of Amurath and baffled the skill and power of his succcessor 
Mahomet.’ Yet the monk Marinus Barletius chronicles the deeds 
of Castriot in thirteen volumes, co ing to the number of 
ears covered by this story. 
F The Captain of the Janizaries, though in the form of a@ romance, 
is founded on facts of history, and that very substantially. Its de- 
tails would appear to be drawn from contemporary records, after a 
scholar’s comparison of the annals, = 
added advan of the author’s observations of scenes 
rani asa ee oy in the East. The hero who had withstood the 
whole power of the Ottoman Empire, directed against him by the 
most skillfal generals of the age, even Sultan Mahomet leading an 
army in person,—he whose lands were ravaged, but whose courage 
could not be wearied nor his genius baffled, died » natural death in 
1467, and was baried in the old church at Lyssa. Years afterward 
the bones of the redoubtable Albanian chief, exhumed and reduced 
to fragmente, were set in silver and gold and worn as amulets, or 
touched by those who would become invincible. This book, in a 
new edition, will stand for scenic effects in the drama of the Otto- 
man expalsion from Earope, ‘‘ on which,” remarks our author, 


‘* the cartain is now rising.’’ 


Basr Batt: How to Become a Player. By James Mont- 
gomery Ward. Illustrated. Philadelphia: The Penn Publish- 
ing Company. 158 pp., 6} x4}. Price,in cloth, 50 cents; paper, 


25 cents. 

‘This handbook containing the history of the national game, with 

its origin and explanation, is by one of its foremost professionals, 
who is also a popular contributor to the periodicals of the day. Mr. 
Ward knows base ball, and knows how to make known what he 
knows. The points are so well detailed that the uninitiated reader 
is at once put in possession of a knowledge of the game. While 
the intense interest in it dates back barely fifteen years, its history 
shows it to have been a recreation at about the beginning of the 
century. Allied games in England are of much older record. Miss 
Austen, in Northanger Abbey, written about 1798, refers to a game 
of base ball as played by the young daughters of *‘ Mrs. Morland.”’ 
Clearly their pastime could have had but little in common with the 
base ball which tests the intrepidity of our young men of the period. 
There is other evidence by English writers going to prove Mr. 
Ward’s correctness in claiming that the popular game is distinct- 
ively American. ‘‘ Base ball,’’ he says, ‘1 believe to be a fruit of 
the inventive genius of the American boy. Like our system of gov- 
ernment it is an American evolution.” 
The enthusiasm which draws crowds of men and women to witness 
the contests between college clubs, and others, will keep up a de- 
mand for this manual of How to become a player, whose title might 
have been extended into How to become an interested looker-on. 


Tue Century. Bound Volume 39. New series. Vol- 
ume 17. Nov. 1889 to April 1890. Price, $3.00 to $4.00, accord- 
ing to binding. 

This superb volume contains 960 pages and 440 illustrations, of 
which twenty-eight are full-page pic! ures, including frontispiece por- 
traits of Emerson, Duke of Wellington, Prof. James Bryce, M.P., 
Edwin Forrest, Joseph Jefferson, etc. 

The notable features of this volume are the autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson, two papers by George Kennan on Siberia, the 
History of Abraham Lincoln by John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
open letters on Lincoln, three papers on the Congo, three papers 
on art, copiously illustrated; special papers on the problems of 
modern society, the family, labor reform, nature and method of 
revelation, the merit system vs. the patro system, a municipal 
study, etc.; fiction by Amelia KE. Barr, Frank Stockton, Viola Rose- 
boro, Mark ‘{wain, Ernest H. Crosby, Mary A. Owen, Matt Crim, 
John Heard, Jr., A. A. Hayes, H. S. Edwards, and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell, all of which are artistically illustrated by eminent artists. 
The department of ‘*‘ Topics of the Times’’ is fall of important 
articles, on copyright reform, prohibition, civil service reform, etc. 
The memoranda of the Civil War is of great historical value. The 
open letters, and bric-a-brac departments are of great interest. 
This volume is one of yreat value for household reading, and is 
most attractively bound in three styles. 


No. V. of the new edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
extends this elegant dictionary of universal knowledge from Friday 
to Humanitarians. Eight articles, copyrighted by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co, are entitled as follows: George Henry, Georgia, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Benjamin Harrison, Bret Harte, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Finely executed maps adorn the volume which contains a list of 
its more highly important articles, where all may be justly regarded 
as interesting and valuable. 828 pp., 1lx74¢. Price, $3.00. 
Wm. and Robert Chambers, London and Edinburgh; Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Pro Bono Pusiico might be stamped upon a volume 
of 334 pages, Howto Preserve Health, of which Louis Barkan, M.D., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥, is the author. His hygienic views are intel- 
ligent, and not those of an extremist. His utterances are convincing, 
and he addresses himself to the popular mind on a great variety of 
pertinent topics, among which will be found some that are espe- 
y seasonable, if one would make the most of recreation days. 
An available handbook of sanitary and sickroom instraction and 
assistance, based upon the latest developments in medical knowl- 
— ao by the American News Company. Price in cloth, 
retail, $1.00. 


Otp TrsTaMENT Stories ScripTuRE LANGUAGE 
is the title of No. 46 of the Riverside Literature Series. These se- 
lections are provided for classroom use, and will give unqualified 
satisfaction. The method pursued leads from the dispersion at 
Babel to the conquest of Canaan, and a wise regard has been had 
to the integrity of the stories by omitting genealogies and all pas- 
sages that interrupt the narration in hand. Another good point in 
adaptation is the change in arrangement from the chapter and verse 
of the Bible to what is customary in literature as to special chapters 
and paragraphs, In America the functions of home and school 
have become closely connected ; the use of these instructive and in- 
spiring tales may very properly be regarded as a part of edacationai 


work, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 
cents; yearly subscription (4 numbers), 50 isene, 30 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


NOTES. 
The Indiana University at Bloomington has received from the 
state $1,204,000. 
Amherst College will have an address at her commencement sea- 
son by Rev. Michael Burnham of Springfield, Mase. 
The Louisiana State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge, La., realized $196,200 from the sale of state bonds. 
Harvard has abandoned the custom which has prevailed for over 
200 years of printing the quinquennial catalogue ia Latin. In the 
next issue the names of her sons will appear in generally recogniz- 
able form, and not in their Latin dress. 


It is with sincere regret that the friends of 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
learn that Prof. Charles H. Smith will probably accept his election 


to the chair of American history at Yale. Professor Smith has 
taught at Bowdoin for seventeen years with remarkable success, 
and it is doubtful if any institution save Yale, which is his alma 


and| mater, could have taken him from a field of labor in which he 


has accomplished so mach and in which he is heartily loved and 
honored. 
It is said that the principal reason for the appointment of Mr. 
Frank Brewster instructor of the 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Law School, is to afford a course of instruction to students intend- 
ing to practise law in Massachusetts. Hitherto the law school at 
Cambridge has attempted to teach only those general rules of law 
prevailing in all states and countries which have adopted the En- 
glish common law, but these have been greatly modified in the dif- 
ferent states of the Union, local customs and conditions having 
tended to distinctive development. A member of the Harvard 
Law School Association will furnish funds sufficient to maintain the 
lectures for a term of five years, with the prospect of eventually es- 
tablishing a professorship in Massachusetts law. Ex-Judge Jere- 
miah Smith of New Hampshire, who has recently been appointed 
to full professorship, will give a course of lectures upon torts. 
The course on criminal law will also be increased, and a course will 
be given on the law of damages. An assistant professor, Samuel 
Williston, has been appointed, and Joseph H. Beal, Jr., has been 
selected an additional instructor. The school now has a member- 
ship of 254,—the largest number in its history. 
he junior class of 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
has at last elected a committee to direct the promenade they will 
give at commencement in place of that usually given by the senior 
class. The affair will be held in Goodrich Hall, Tuesday evening, 
July 1. President Carter has expressed himself as pleased with the 
action the class has taken, but said that the precedent of having 
the junior class carry on this part of the commencement exercises 
ought not to be established. Receptions will be given at the Delta 
Psi and Alpha Delta Phi houses, Monday evening, June 30, and it is 
probable that the Kappa Alpha fraternity will entertain Saturday 
evening, the 28th. The work on the Hopkins Memorial, the most 
elegant of all the buildings, is almost completed. The janior class 
supper this year will probably be omitted, on account of the absence 
of class feeling among its members. 
President Adams of 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
says, in relation to the adverse decision in the McGraw Fisk case, 
“ The decision, of course, does not take us altogether by surprise, 
but it isa great blow to the university. It does not cripple us, for 
the reason that we have not been using any of the money. The 
injary to the university is in the fact that it will now be impossible 
to do many desirable things that, with the help of this bequest, we 
could have done. All the income of the university is annually used 
for current expenses. It is impossible to add new buildings without 
encroaching either upon our principal or upon other appropriations 
greatly needed for the various departments. Unless sothe friend 
of the university now comes to the rescue, I do not see where these 
buildings, so greatly needed, are to come 
The total number of degrees conferred by 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
since its organization are as follows: A.B., 4,872; M.D., 1,672; 
B.S., 533; C.E., 46, and honorary, 783. Of the recipients 3,{04 
are living. The ninety-fourth annual course of lectures in the 
medical department will commence on July 16.——Portraite in 
oil of the following named persons have lately been presented to 
the college: Gen. Samuel Fessenden, LL.D., class of 1806; Hon. 
Ichabod Bartlett, 1808; Prof. O. P. Hubbard, LL.D., and Rev. 
Z. 8. Barstow, D.D. General Fessenden’s was presented by his 
son, Dr. Charles S. D. Fessenden of Louisville, Ky. ; Professor 
Bartlett’s, by his nephew, James W. Bartlett of Dover, N. H. ; 
De. Hubbard’s, by the class of 1856, and Dr. Barstow’s by his son, 
De. J. W. Barstow of Flushing, N. Y. 
JOHN HARVARD, JR. 


COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


UNE 11—Columbia, New York City; Princeton, N. J.; Brad- 
ford, Bradford, Mass. ; Vassar, N. 

J UNE 12—Carleton, Northfield, Minn. ; City of New York, New 
York City; Drury, Springfield, Mo. ; Knox, Galesburg, Ll. 

JUNE 17—Abbot, Andover, Mass. ; Phillips, Exeter, N. H. 

JUNE 18—Brown, Providence, R. I.; Rochester, Rochester, 

eid, rt! ’ Mass. ; i 

_ JUNE 19—Cornell, Ithica, N. Y.; Olivet, Olivet, .; Cush- 
ing, Ashburnham. Mass. ; Weelevan, 

JUNE 20—St. Johnsbary, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

JUNE 24—Wellesley, Wellesiey, Mase. ; Phillips, Andover, 
; Easthampton, Mass. 

UNE 25—Amherst, Amherst, Mass.; Beloit, Beloit, Wis. ; 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass.; Iowa, Grinnell, Is. ; Lata yette. 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis. ; Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 

UNE 20—Bates, Lewiston, Me.; Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me. ; 
Hanover, N. Doane, Crete, Neb. ; Hamilton, 
Y.; Arbor, Mich. ; Worcester Poly- 

JULY 1—Thayer, ' 


JULY 8—Colby, Waterville, Me.; Marietta, O.; Middlebary, 
Middlebary, Oberlin, Oberlin, Q,; Wiliams, Wiliametow®, 
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WESTWARD: ST. PAUL TO TACOMA,— 
ALONG THE WONDERLAND ROUTE. 


It will never do to pretend that the radiating spokes of our rail- 
road wheel all point eastward, when so many attractive routes lure 
us toward the Pacific Coast, and, according to accounts, all are 

** rock-ballast, and all steel rails, 
With dining-cars for dining-pails, 
The shortest way, and the lowest fare, 
And the quickest time,—they’re all right there; 
All claim that they go the pleasantest way, 
With the scenic points in the open day.”’ 

As we wrestle with the conumdram ‘‘ Which route?” there 
comes to mind this sapient saying of Bill Nye, “ The star of empire 
never did a better thing than to take its way westward, especially 
by the Northern Pacific.” 

Everyone knows how easy it is to follow advice which accords ex- 
actly with one’s own inclination; and that is my case, in this in- 


feed the world, and Minneapolis can convert it all into flour.’’ 
Beyond the prairie region we climb the wave-like swells border- 
ing the Missouri River, cross the magnificent bridge spanning its 
turbid tide, get transient glimpses of Bismarck and Mandon, look 
out at the towns which are fast dotting the vast area which used to 
be known as the ‘‘ Paradise of the Indians,’’ and enter the strange 
region, to which the term applied in the time of the old French, 
voyageurs, is still applied, although in an abbreviated form. The 
“* bad lands to cross’’ are now simply, ‘‘ Bad Lands.’’ The strange 
forms of the vari-colored mounds, the gigantic petrifactions, the 
fossil leaves changed to brilliant scarlet by the heat of the ever- 
burning stratum of lignite underlying the whole, the puffs of smoke 
issuing from various crooks and crevices, give a weird aspect to the 
scene. 
Beyond Sentinel Butte the ranching country of Montana is en- 
tered. Ata distance of about 250 miles from Mandan we come 
in sight of the Yellowstone River, which we follow for the next 300 


miles, drinking in the picturesque scenery and looking out upon its 


ros 
pole 


A VIEW ON THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 


stance; for months of absence have only brightened the memory- | 


pictures gleaned during repeated journeyings over this line. 

It is, therefore, with unmixed satisfaction that, starting either 
from St. Paul or Minneapolis, I realize that we have set our faces 
toward ‘* Tacoma and all points west, by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad,’’—as the dulcet (?) tones of the train-dispatcher inform 
all persons within a half-mile radius. 

Detroit, one of the most attractive of Minnesota's pleasure re- 
sorts, tempts us to leave the train for ashort stay. Detroit Lake, 
about seven miles long and one and a half wide, offers great induce- 
ments to anglers, and its beautiful surroundings charm all who are 
fortunate enough to spend any time in the vicinity. Seven other 
beautiful lakes lie within the township, accessible by a short drive ; 
the handsome clubhouses of the Detroit Lake and St. Louis Boat 
Clubs, the fine hotels, and the much-praised mineral springs contrib- 
ute their attractions. 

From the ‘‘ metropolis of the Lake Park region,’’—as Detroit is 
often called,—we continue our way toward the Red River of the 
North, look out at the rival cities upon its banks, as we cross it, and 
thunder through Dakota’s peerless wheat region, which, according 


A SCENE ON ASHANOLA CREEK. 


to one enthusiastic citizen, “is a peerless but modest land, which 
never sounds the fishhorn of its own fame.’’ On account of this 
same modesty, Colonel Donan, the writer of the above, feels called 
upon to add his testimony concerning the many who “came to 
Dakota to die of bronchitis and consumption, bat lived to become 
glowing embodiments of soundness and strength, with throats like 
firemen’s trumpets and lungs like blacksmiths’ bellows.’’ How- 
ever wild an exaggeration stories may seem previously, no one can 
visit the boundless wheat-fields of the bonanza farms, all golden 


; 


| 
clear, sparkling waters, as we trace, in fancy, its course from the | 
Wonderland region which gives it birth, At Livingstone, where | 
we leave this stream, we lose many of our fellow travelers, for | 
this is the point where the branch railroad swings southward 51 | 
miles to the entrance of the ‘‘ Yellowstone National Park.”’ 


of pleasure in store for the visitor to this vast treasury of indescrib- 
able attractions, unless I could devote several papers exclusively to 


The broad fertile valley of West Gallatin farnishes an easy path- 
way for the railway for the next thirty miles, then come the deep 


seamed and marred by cycles of stormy winters. 

Helena, about which centers all the romance of mining; and 
Butte, justly meriting the title ‘‘ Greatest Mining City on the 
American Continent,’’ seem to have such a way of rewarding im- 
pecunious individuals with bricks of gold, that I do not know send 
this passing mention may plunge me into the whirlpool of dangers | 


| 


attributed to affluence. Be that as it may, I'll run the risk for the | 
sake of enjoining it upon all who wish to visit both cities. 

Across Idaho we follow the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia, ling- 
ering as it gathers to itself the Jocko and Flathead rivers, spreads 
out into lovely Lake Pond d’ Oreille, then finds its way on to join 
the Columbia. Few hotels offer more attractions than the High- 
land House upon this winding Lake Pend d’Oreille. I can recall 
the days spent there with a wish that it might be weeks, this) 
summer. 

Once in Washington, no tourist needs to be told of the beautiful 
city which, Pheenix-like, is rising from the ashes of Spokane Falls, | 
and, surely, none will fail to press on through the pathway cut by | 
the tireless Columbia through the Cascades or, northward, where, 

‘* Ever the stars above look down’”’ 
upon the peerless mountain, whose snow-crowned summit rises 
above the magic terminal city Tacoma, whose palatial hotel, ‘‘ The 
Tacoma,” combines all the luxury of the east with all the pictur- 


regretted by everybody,—board, teachers, patrons, and 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA, 


Among the names proposed for president of the Alabama Univer- 
sity, that of Dr. T. J. Mitchell of Birmingham is especially empha- 
sized. Although it is not thought that he would accept the ap- 
pointment, both the press and profession are loudly clamoring for 
its offer. There is no man in the South more eminently qualified 
to raise this institution to its proper plane, and such an appointment 
would not only meet with hearty approval, but would be a well- 
merited tribute to his distinguished labors in the cause of Southern 
education. In this connection his wife is spoken of as one of the 
most gifted and thoroughly cultivated ladies of her native state,— 
Ohio,—distinguished as ‘‘a strong writer, rare linguist, talented 
artist, thoroughly trained musician, and skillful composer.’’ It is 
further remarked that such people are capable of gracing any posi- 
tion within the gift of the state, and it is hoped that this wiil be 
both tendered and accepted. 

The foundations of the new graded schools in Florence have been 
laid, and work is rapidly progressing. 

Prof. W. K. Brown has resigned the principalship of Birming- 
ham High School, to engage in the practice of law. This is y 


ils. 
A Southern teachers’ association will be organized at Montgom- 
ery, June 26. 


The program of the ninth annual session of the Alabama Educa- 


the subject, therefore we follow on toward the Bozeman Tunnel. 
Here we shoot through the mountain at an elevation of 5,572 feet, | 
and then descend the western slope into the wild Rock Cafion. | 
| by Prof. C. G, Lynch, Moulton. Co-education. 


gorges, the wild defiles, and the rocky faces of precipitous cliffs | 


Clements 


tional Association, which meets June 24-26, contains some new 
features. For the first time in the history of the Association it is 


dividedjinto departments, which meet at 3 p.m.; the General Asso- 
/ciation meeting in the morning and at night. Four departments 


have been arranged; viz., Elementary Education, Higher Educa- 
tion, Normal Schools, and Supervision. Exhibits of school work 
will constitute an attractive feature of the meeting. The organiza- 
tion of a Southern Educational Association immediately after the 
State Association will bring to the me»ting many from other states. 


PROGRAM, 


Tuesday, 9 a.m —Addresses of Welcuine, by Mayor E. A. Graham, 
ana Prin. J. W. Morgan, Jr. of Montgomery. Kesponses, by Supt. C. 
A. Newton, Belleville, and Prof.G. R. Hood, Gadsden. Annual Ad- 
dress, by President ©. D. Smith, Auburn. 

Evening Session, 8 p. m.— Unification of Educational Forces, by Dr. 
E. KR. Elbridge, Troy, and Prof. G. F. Mellen, Demopolis. Local Taxa. 
tion for Schools, by Hon. W. H. Skaggs, Talladega, and Hon. W. I. 
Bullock, Russelville. 

Wednesday, 9 a. m.—The Industrial Feature in Education, by Prin. 
F M. Roof, Birmingham, and Prof. N. W. Bates, Florence. School 
Government as a Meaus of Moral Training, by Mrs. 8. F. H. Tarrant, 
Birmingham, and Prof. 8. L. Robertson, Leeds. Science Teaching. by 
Prof. M. C. Wilson, Florence, Prof E L. Brown, Greensboro. The 
Study of English Literature, by Prof. C. C. Thach, Auburn, and Prot. 
J. L. Dodson, Oxford. 

Evening Session, 8 p.m.— Address: Geology of Alabama, by Dr. E. 
A. Smith, Tuscaloosa. Address: Legal Status of the Public Schools, 
by Hon. Solomon Palmer, Montgomery. 

Thursday, 9 a. m.—The Study of History in Our Schools and Coll . 
bv Prof, T. C. MeCorvey, Tuscaloosa, and Dr. B. F. Riley, East Lake. 
The Essentials of a Complete School Education, by President J M. 
Bledsoe, Scottsboro, and Prof. E. Y. McMorries, Prattville. The Prac- 
tical Value of a Liberal Education, by Prof. F. M. Peterson, Greens- 


Nothing would tempt me to attempt even a hint of the wealth | PT, and Dr. John Massey, Tuskegee. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
Director Prof. J. M. DEWBBRRY, Troy. 


Tuesday, 3 p.m.—Limits of Elementary Education, by Prof. Geo. R. 
MeNeil, LaFayette. Number Work in Elementary Schools, by Miss 
M. J. Moore, Troy. School Records and Statistics. General discus- 


sion by the Department, Opened bv Prof. J. L. Ruffin, Jemison, Ala. 

Wednesday, 3 p.m.— Methods of Primary Language Training, by Miss 
Elizabeth Hibben, Birmingham. Uses and Abuses of the Examination, 
General discussion by 
the Department, opened by Prof. 8. A. Ellis, Woodlawn. Progress of 
Elementary Educationin Alabama. General discussion by the Be 
ment, opened by Prof. J. A. Liner, Camden. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Director, PRES. ALONZO HILL, Tuscaloosa. 

Tuesday, 3 Pp. m.—Relation of Church and State to Higher Education, 
by Dr N.T. Lupton, Auburn. Causes of Mental Impairment in High 
Schools and Colleges,by Prof. G. W. Macon, East Lake. The Marking 
System in High Schools and Colleges. General discussion by the De- 
partment, opened by Dr. A. 8. Andrews, Greensboro. 

Wednesday, 3 p.m.—The Public High School as a Factor in our 
State System, by Prof. M. D. Sibert, Birmingham. How to Secure Bet- 
ter Preparation for College. General discussion by the Department, 
opened by Prof. J. F. Sturdivant. Greensboro. The Injury Resulting 
from Introducing too many Subjects of Study. Generai discussion by 
the Department, opened by Dr. W. L Broun, Auburn. The College 
Annex. General discussion by the Department, opened by Dr. B, F. 
Meek, Tuscaloosa. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Director Pres. Jas. K. PowERs, State Normal School, Florence. 


Tuesday, 3p m.—A Day in a German Normal School, by Miss Julia 
Tutwiler, Alabama Normal College for Girls, Livingston. Physical 
Culture. General discussion by the Department, opened by Miss W. M, 
Allen, State Normal School, Florevce. State Certificates. General 
discussion by the Department, opened by Pres. E. RK. Eldridge, State 
Normal School, Troy. 

Wednesday, 3 p.m.—Academic Work in Normal Schools, by Pres. C. 
B. Gibson. State Normal School, Jacksonville. Uniform Courses of 
Study in our Normal Schools, by Capt, J. W. A. Wright, Alabama Nor- 
mal College for Girls, Livingston. Professional Equipment of the 
Teacher. General discussion by the Department, opened by Prof. C. 
B. VanWie, State Normai School, Florence. How Shall we linprove 
our Normal Schools ? General discussion by the Department, opened 
by Prof. D. L. Earnest, State Normal School, Jacksonville. 


SUPERVISION. 
Director Hon. SOLOMON PALMER, State Supt. of Education. 


Tuesday, 3p. m.—County Supervision, Actual and Ideal, by Supt A. 
A. eran Discussion by Supts, M. H. Lane, W. C. Bledsoe, and M. K. 


esque attractions of ocean and mountain. EmMA SHAW, Essentials of City ~upervision, by Supt. Carleton Mitchell. 
Discussion by Supts. H. C. Gilbert. C. L, Floyd, and George L Guy. 
Township Organization and Supeivision. General discussion by the 
Department, opened by Supt. A. 8. Stockdale. 

Wednesday, 3 p.m.—Course of Study for Ungraded Schools, by 


Supt. J. &. Little. Discussion by Supts J. A. B. Lovett, L. W. Reeves, 


The practice of ceremonial laying of corner-stones is very old, and 
was regarded by the Jews as indispensable, the stone being looked 
upon as an emblem of power. The rite was adopted with symbolic 
ceremonies in medieval times by the Free Masons. 


The floating gardens, or artificial islands, that furnish a very con- 
siderable portion of the vegetable supplies of the city of Mexico, 
are formed of a species of aquatic weed which grows very abund- 
antly and rapidly in lakes Chatco and Xochimileo. When a mass 


is spread over with successive layers of turf, covered with soil, and 
fastened by long green willow poles driven through it into the 


of this becomes closely tangled together with reeds and grasses, it ' 


bottom of the lake. These take root in the lake bed, and also in 
the soil of the newly formed island, which is thus securely and per- 


with their abundant harvest, without being impressed with the trath 
f the oft-repeated statement, “‘ Dakota can raise wheat enough to 
o 


manently anchored. 


W.S8S. Neal. How May the Work of our City and County Schools be 
Harmonized? by Supt. J.B Graham. Discussion by supts. E, R. 
Dickson, Morgan D. Jones, J.8. Long. Examination of Teachers, by 
Supt. W. E. Griffin. Discussion by Supts. J. O. Turner, T. C. Smith, 
W.C. Cousins. How to Render More Effective our County Institutes. 
General discussion by the Department, opened by Supt. 1. W. McAdory. 


.—O. D. Smith, President ; G. W. Macom, Secretary ; J. B. 
ae Executive Committee—J. H. Phillips, W. 8. 


ham, Treasurer. 
9 apd ©. B. Gibson. Department Directors — Elemen Edu- 
cation, J. M. Dewberry, Troy. Higher Education, Alonzo Hill, Tusca- 


. Normal Schools, James K. Powers, Florence. Supervision 
solomon Palmer, Montgomery. Committee on Exhtbits—Mrs. 8. F. H: 


Tarrant, Birmingham. 
The teachers of the state are mourning the defeat of Hon. Solo- 


| mon Palmer, the present state superintendent of education, but 


TEA 


COMPLETE IN 


CHER’S LIBRARY. 


ONE VOLUME. 


“STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. Taomas J. 
Morean, U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Principal of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School. 


355 pp. Price, $1.75. 


FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNC. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, 


PEDAGOGY, postpaid, to spy teacher, on receipt of $1.4), 


GOOD FOR THIRTY DAYS. 
We will send a copy of STUDIES IN 
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SILVER, 


BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 
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trust that the nominee, Maj. J. G. Harris, will push on the good 
work that has been so well begun. : ; 

The Peabody Teachers’ Institute is now in scesion at Florence, 
with a good attendance of teachere. 


GEORGIA. 


Mr. Cal W. Mioor has been appciated principal of Gilesville 
School, Macon, tu sneered Mr, W. P. Corlos, resigued, 

The State Teachers’ Association held a very successful meeting 
at Colun.bas, Apri! 20 to May2, Altogether it was one of the best 
gatherings +v+r h-ld under the auspices of the Association. The 
following « fliers w-re cleoted for the ensving year : President—W. 
R. Thigpen ot Savannah ; Vice-Presidents—John W. Glenn of El- 
berton, Miss Sargeant of Atlanta; Secretary—E, B. Smith of La- 
Grauge; Treasurer—D. Q, Abbott of Macon, The officers elected 
in the varions depa tme.s were as follows: Collegiate—Dr. W. E. 
Boges of Athens f’re-utent; Prof. S. C, Caldwell of Rome, Vice- 
President ; P-of. J, 8. Stewart of Marietta, Secretary; Prof. J. S. 
Stewart «f Murietta, Treasurer, Superintendence — President— 
Sup’. Wim. Uasroer of Dalton ; Secretary —Prof, L. B. Robinson of 
Cartersviils. Normal — President—Charles Lace of Savannah ; 
Sceretory Orr. Grammar and High— Pr: sident—J. C. Har- 
rin of Marrietts; WVoce-President—Mre, G. H. deJarnette of At- 
lanta; Secretary—¥. (. Merry of Madison. Primary and Kinder- 
Varker of Macon; Secretary—C. Ww. 
Kilpatrick of Wald::. ‘the next meeting of the Association will 
be held May 1, 1801. The place of meeting was not settled; the 
committees haviog the matter ia charge, reported the names of 
Brunswick, Marietta, Ne wnav. 


KENTUCKY, 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 


Cynthiana will have a summer institute. 
Dayton had an enthusiastic flag-raising on Memorial Day. 
Coviogton will build one new building and make additions to 


several old ones. 
The annnal meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be 


held June 25, 26, and 27, in the batl of the House of Representa- 
tives at Frankfort. The fullowieg program has been arranged. 
There will be other featares, however, besides those here shown : 


Wednesilay Morning.—10.39 o'clock —Invocation, by Hon. J. D. Pick- 
ett. Address of Welcome on Behalf of the State, by Gov. 8. B. Buck 
ner. Address of Welcome ou Behalf of the City, Mayor Taylor. 
Address on Behalf of the Teachers of the State, by Miss na Jett. 
Response, by Col. John O. Hodges. Annual Report of Officers. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—1.30 o’clock.—How can the Attendance of 
Public Schools be Increased, and How made Efficient ? by C. H, Diet- 
rich, R. L. Garrison, J. B. Secrest. Furniture need for Public 
Schools, and How to Secure Same, by Hiram Roberts. E W. Weaver, 
8. ’. Browder. Why do we Educate ? by W. M. Beckner, Walter 
Hurst, Geo. O. McBroom. 3 30 o’clock.—Visit to Penitentiary. 

Thursday Morning.—8 o’clock.—Sections meet. 9.15 o’clock — Local 
Aid to Public Schools, by George A. Yates, McHenry Rhoads, B. C 
Grahein. Co-operation of County Press and Educational Journalism, 
bs R_ H. Carothers, E. W. Weaver, W. E. Shaw. Industrial Education 
by W. H. Bartholomew, W. M. Marion, A. ©. Goodwin. The Model 
Teacher, Trustee. and School, by Mrs. N.S. Williams, J. T. Gaines, S. 
L. Frogge. Election of District Officers. 

Afternoon.—2 o’clock.—Excursion up the Kentucky River, attended 
by music, sopgs, and speeches. While on boat, Why do we Teach ? 
by A. H. Beals, R. N. Roark, L. L. Barton. 


Evening.—8 o’clock.—Musie, lectures, readings, etc., to be arranged 


ittee. 
o'clock —Sections meet. 9.15.—Teachers’ Cer- 


tificates. by A. C. Goodwin, A. L. Peterman, L. L. Barton. Qualifica- 


" ti f City Superintendents, by J. H. Morton. D. L. 
C. Gardner. Value of 8. T. A. and other Educational 


s, by RK. N. Roark. Geo. O McBroom, C. H. Dietrich. Rela- 
' ion Of Public to Private Schools, by A. L. Peterman, J. B. Seerest, E. 
‘ tion of cers. 
'30 o’clock.—General business. 2.30 o’clock.— 
Adjournment to Cemetery. 


KANSAS, 


The meeting of the Southwest Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hamilton County, May 17, 18, and 19. 
Among the speakers were Supt. P. N. Bernard of Hodgeman, R 
N. Brockman of Lakin, Miss Alice Falton of Kendall, J. C. Cohn 
of Ulysses, Curtis Coe of Richfield, Supt. L. H. Bristol, Supt. Me- 
Kinley of Haskell, J. N. Bunting of Richfield, Superintendent 
Brown of Grant, C. C. White of Syracuse, Superintendent Thomas 
of Stevens County, Miss Alpha Goffe of Garden City. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Mrs. Anna S. Wood, president; Mrs. 
George, secretary; and Mr. C. C. White, treasurer. 


NEBRASKA. 


The quarterly meeting of the Dodge County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Hooper, on Saturday, May 24, in the M. E. Church. 
The following was the program: ‘‘ An Address of Welcome, 
by Rev. Mr. Eggelston. ‘* Penmanship,’’ by Professor Mohler 
of Fremont Normal; discussion opened by Mrs. Nellie Royce of 
Scribner. ‘‘ What we should Teach in Connection with our Reg- 
ular Work ?’’ by Prof. Frank Fox of Dodge ; Discussion opened by 
J. A. Dowden of North Bend, followed by W. H. Clemmons of 
Fremont. ‘‘ Reading,’”” by Miss Powers of Fremont; discussion 
opened by Miss Carpenter of Hooper, followed by W. S. Mohler 
of Snyder. ‘‘Grammar,’’ by J. M. Pile of Fremont; discussion 
opened by Prof. F. A. Hyde of Scribner, followed by J. B. Burk 
of Crowell. “The Need of a Course of Study,’ by A. W. Parker 
of Ames; discussion by all. The following are the officers of the 
Association : Supt. D. V. Stephens, president; Miss Hannah Boe, 
secretary; Miss Emma Hicks, treasurer. Committee: Prof. Frank 
Fox, Prof. W. H. Clemmons, Prof. F. A. Hyde, Prof. T. H. 
Dabney, Prof. Wily Miller. 

TEXAS, 

State Editor, CHAS. T. ALEXANDER, Corsicana. 
E. M. Foust of Henderson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at McKioney. McKinney has a new $25,000 building, 
and a very scholarly and efficient man, now, for superintendent. 
The schools of Dallas are the largest in the state, judging from 
actual enrollment. Nearly 5,000 have been enrolled daring the 
year. Dallas will erect, this summer, eight buildings, at a cost of 
$200,000. Within the next year a high school building worth 
$100,000 will be erected. 
The colored State Teachers’ Association meets at Corsicana, 
June 25-27. The officers are: H. T. Kealing of Austin, president, 
and G. W. Jackson of Corsicana, secretary. 


Corsicana has a summer normal school, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


t exercises, now in progress in different acad- 
cate deuaiaeh ons state, are evidence of hard work on the part 


ils and teachers. 
of Bellows Falls and Springfield, Vt., and Clare- 
mont, N. H., have formed an athletic association which held its 
fest annual field day at Springfield recently. The pennant was 
won by Springfield, aleo many second prizes as well as the first, 
hich them the pennant. 

end Seminary, at Townsend, reports one of the 
ost terms in its history. 

preaches the sermon before the graduating 


"| class of the Springfield High School, Sanday, Jane 8. A. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

At the o of the spring term of the Brockton schools there 
was an Se enter of two hundred seventy-one children, 
and the following additional teachers have been employed : Miss 
Mary Z. Kingman of Newburyport, and Mies Edith W. Mason, a 
graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School and recently a teacher 
in Dover, were elected to the Sprague School. Miss Mary G. Faller 
is employed at the Walnut St. School; Miss Ellen Manley, at the 
Marshall School. 

Miss Cora Alger, who has been a successful principal of the Bel- 
mont School for several years, has been granted leave of absence 
for the balance of the year on account of sickness, and Miss H. M. 
Cleland, a graduate of the Framingham Normal School, is substi- 
tating. Miss Connor, of the Salem Normal 
School, is assisting in the How ool, : 

Mies Palmer of Willimansett has the honor of being principal of 
the school raising the first flag in that town. The exercises took 
place May 20. ‘ 

Principal McLaughlin of the Westfield High School, it is said, 
does not intend to resume his duties at once in the fall. Long and 
hard work has made a rest necessary. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From June 1, to June 8, inclusive.) 


— Four hundred houses burned at Doksyce; 10 persons killed. 

— Forty Servians killed and 200 taken prisoners in a conflict 
with Arnauts. 

— Disastrous flood causes great damage at Orangeville, Ont. 

— Buildings, bridges, and railway tracks washed away as a re- 
sult of a cloudburst near Brooklyn, Ont. 

— Brazil welcomes the proposition for international arbitration. 

— Loveland, Ia. almost totally destroyed by a waterspout. 

— British North American squadron arrives at Halifax. 

— Enormous emigration of Jews from Poland to America. 

— The town of Bradshaw, Neb., destroyed by a cyclone. 

— The Duke of Orleans released from prison by order of Presi- 
dent Carnot. 

— Award of $40,000 salvage on the “City of Parie.’’ 

— Colossal monument to Grant and Lee at Cumberland Gap 


proposed. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHO-PHATE. 
ILL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO 
relieved by its use. 


“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


\D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISH 


The Glens Falls Sommer School The National School of Methods) ,.rume stv. of chats Ba. 


ucation Series, 


— COMBINED. 


Tuer TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 


TION, of Chicago, 70 Dearborn street, has been | 6th Annual Session at Glens Falls, N. Y. (between Lake George & Saratoga), July 29-Aug. 16, 
400 STUDENTS LAST YEAR. ———— 
THE LARGEST, STRONGEST, AND BEST OF ALL THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


asked to recommend a drawing master for a large 
Eastern Academy. Salary, $1800. One of the 
best schools of the East. Write them. 


Epirep sy WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


PESTALOZZI: 


— The poet Swinburne is addicted to'brilliant | Sohools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
colors in his attire, but he has never yet appeared | supervisor ROBERT 0. METCALF, 
in anything quite so lurid as some of his poetry. — Boston, Mass 
GEORGE I. ALDRICH, 
Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
CHARLES F. KING, 
Principal Dearborn School, Boston, Mass. 
HEMAN P. SMITH. 
for skilled teachers. It will be of advantage to| Brooklyn, N.Y. 
advertised on the second page follow’ng, under Hes. Besten. 


Transcript. 


THe TEACHERS’ Co.OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago has an unusually large demand 


teschers to run their eye over the special positions 
teachers’ agencies. 


Most thorough training for voice, 


Jamaica, L. I. 


LYMAN D. SMITH, 
Teacher of Penmanship, Hartford, Conn, 


FAOULT TZ. 
WALTER 8S. PARKE 


Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Pror. JOHN F. WOODHULL, 
Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN 
Miss MAY STONE, 

L. A. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


BALLARD, LECTURES. 


of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Principal Everett School, Boston, Mass. 
Supervisor Prim. Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
College for Training of Teachers, N. Y. City. 
Felix Adler's School, N. Y. City. 

Shawmut Primary School, Chelsea, Mass. 
Monroe College or Oratory, Boston, Mass. 


Pres. ANDREWS, Brown University; Pres. HILL, 


Rochester University; E>wARD EGGLESTON; 
Prof, BAILEY; Dr. E. WINsHIP, Journal Vou. IL.—A Mistery of By Prof. 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By ROGER DE GUIMPS. 


Authorized translation from the second French 
edition, by J. RussELL, B.A., Assistant Mas- 
ter in University College, London. With an In- 
troduction by Rev. R. A. Quick, M. A. 


12mo. Cloth, 1.50. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN THE IN : 
TLONAL EDUCATION SERIES) 


VoL. L—The Philesephy of Education. By 
JOHANN KARL FRIEDRICH ROSENKRANZ, $1.50. 


F. V. N. PaInTER. Price, $1. 
VoL. Ill.—The Rise and Karly Constitution 


SCHOOL OF 
body and mind. Opens Oct. 9th. 


EXPRESSION. Summer at Newport, July 5, Circu- 


lars free, 8.5. CURRY, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Tuition, 


Finest places for summer schools in 


America, along the Great Northern deduced 


Camp 


woods of Minnesota. Write F. I. 


Board and Rooms at Glens Falls, 


Fare on most New England and New York 


Railway Line, by thelakesand inthe | Glens Falls and return, one and one-third fare. 


Send for Railroad Circular. 


$3.50 and $4.00 per week. 
$12.00 for 200 lectures, for three weeks, from 12 
expert instructors. 


AL EDUCATION. .D. 
Price, $1.50. 


Vou. IV.—The Ventilation and Warmi 
School Buildings. By GILBERT 
RIBON. Price, 75 cents. 


VoL. V.—The Education of Man. 
RICH FROEBEL. Price, $1.50. >, 


Railroads ; 


Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 


Schools, | Miv., or A. C. Harvey, New Eng- 
land Agt., 228 Washington Street, 


Boston, for in ion. SHERMAN 


LIBERAL REDUCTION TO CLUBS. Circulars now ready. 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. The Nemses amd the Will.—By W. 


Address 
WILLIAMS, Clens Falis, New York. 


Vou. VI. —Elementary Psychol d Edu- 
cation. By Dr. J. BALDWIN. Price, $1 50. ? 


Price, $1.50, 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Interested in ew and improved methods in ednea 
tion, The WORKING WAN’S SCHOOL (founded 
and dire sted by Prot Adler) will open a com. 
plete Normal Mepartment Oct. Ist, 1899 
tion will be given to Minual Training (including 
Mechanical Clay, Pasteboard Wood, 
etal ard Needle Wok). Designing, Freebana 
Drawing, Mod: ling, Kiedergarten, Primary Work. 
Elementart ane Zoology, Vocal Mule, 
ical Culture, ang Mera! lusirvetionforChildren. The 


VOICE CULTURE, 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH, 


Phys-| Wied Culture the great feature. 


UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


Grimsby Park, Ontario, 
25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. 


READING, 
RECITATION, 
TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


Practical for All. 


EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 
PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 


VoL. by Pel By Davip Kay, F. R. G. 8. 


ice, 
ULY 7th VoL. IX —The Development of the Intellect. 
By W. PREYER. Part II of 


Aug. 15th | Vow. X.—Hlew to Study Geogra FRAN 
cis W. PaRKER. Price, $1.50. 


Vou. X..—Education in the United States: A 
History from the Earliest Setti 
By RICHARD A. Boonk. Price. $1.50. — 


Special Rates fer Board. | VoL. XII. — European Schools; or, What I 


methods wf teacLing these and other branches wi 
explained, General courses in History of 


tional Theories, E-.ucati ua! Methods, and Psychol-| NATIONAL, SCHOOL OF ELOCUTI 


Ology wiil ru» through tthe year. 
OF eircu.ars of terms, ete, address 
DUREN JH. WARD, PaD., 


Address 


SILAS 8. NEFF, Principal, 
ON AND ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street. PHILADELPHIA, 


Saw in the Schools of Germany, France 
Austria, and Swi LEM 
Pues, eae tzerland. By L. k. K M. 


Vou. X1Il— Practical Hints £ 
of Public Schools. By 


Supt «f Workingman's School, 
1°9 West 5ith Street, New York City. 


WANTED NFXT AUTUMN, 


KINDERGAR 


In a N. E. Acidemy, a lady to teach Mechanical|° “4rlborough Street, Boston, will be reopened on Thursday, 9th October, 1890. 


Drawing tie Lower Mathematies, = 
Mathematical sciences. Salary, $600. 
Apply at ouce t 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, garten. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


1. A full course in Froebel’s Philosophy and in 


The last two courses are free of charge. Apply to Mi 


THREE DIFFERENT COURSES WILL BE GIVEN: 


der- | young children. 
3. eekly talks to nurses. 


TEN TRAINING. 


The Kindergarten Training Class established b Mrs. QUINCY A. SHAw in connection with the 


the Kindergarten Gifts, Occupati 2. A course of lectures on the same subjects to 
Games, fitting students to take charge of a Kinder-| young lnterested in the training of| for, our new 


88 BRIGGS, 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass, 


Price. $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


school, 


new Catalogue of “ ERS’ 
HELPS,” including Blackboard Stencils. 


No stamp necessary. A ress 

eo 

ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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* June 12, 1890. 


NEW ENGLAND 


This Bureau has registered a large number of 


JOURNAL 


OF 


HDUCATION. 


Orcutt, Manager. 


the College, desiring position or promotion 
many who are especially well qualified for 


, = ridg’r. Nor. yrs. 9 yrs. Orthodox 3-32 4% ates College yr. gregational 
41-32 36 Dartmouth College 13 yrs. Congregational 1800] 102-31 32 Abroad 10 yra. Presbyterian 1000 
124-35 11 Boston Train. Sch. 15 yre. Episcopal 5090; 40-32 30 Yale 8 yrs. Congregational 1400/101-31 32 Oberlin 6 yrs. Presbyterian 800 
93-35 24 Chicago Train. Sch. 3 yre. Presbyterian 500 | 42-30 29 Brown University 8 yre. Methodist 1300] 91-29 29 Bates 6 yrs. Free Baptist 800 
81-35 25 Chicago Traio. Sch. 3 yrs. Copgregational 400 | 34-30 35 Gorham Normal 1l yrs. Orthodox 1200 GENTLEMEN. 
142-32 34 Albany Normal 13 yre. Methodist 500 | 206-34 33 Nat. Nor. Univ.O. 12 yrs. Presbyterian 1500| 45-36 41 Abroad 16 yrs. Episcopal 1400 
35-36 26 Oswego Normal 9 yrs. Presbyterian 1100 54-27 37 Trinity College 17 yrs. Unitarian 1200} 23-35 29 Abroad lyr. Lutheran 800 
932 25 Oswego Normal 7 yrs. Episcopal 1000 20-34 35 Abroad 12 yrs. Liberal 1000 
57-12 40 Oswego Normal 12 yrs. Presbyterian 2000 | SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHODLS. 98-33 28 Harvard 1 yr. Episcopal 1000 
80-32 31 Bridgewater Normal 11 yrs. Liberal 2000 | No. Age Educated. Exper. Denom. Salary. 38-33 31 Harvard, Abroad 6 yrs. Liberal 1200 
53-23 37 Oswego Normal 13 yrs. Presbyterian 2000 156-34 29 Cortland Normal 7 yrs. Congregational $1500| 24-33 28 University Michigan 3 yrs. Congregational 1200 
| 52-85 32 Bowdoin 10 yre. Universalist 1200] 147-30 39 Harvard — 19 yrs. Liberal 2500 
PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE TEACHERS. 93-31 38 Hillsdale College 17 yrs. Methodist 1200| 15-30 31 Brown Univ. Abroad 6 yrs. Baptist 1500 
No. Age. Educated. Exper. Denom. Salary.| 49-31 40 Bridgewater Normal 16 yrs. Congregational 1300, 4!-30 39 a Univ., Abroad 15 yrs. Methodist 1600 
79-35 39 Boston Normal 12 yre. Congregational $400 2-36 26 Columbia Univ. 4 yrs. Liberal 1500 45-28 23 ; J ee, 2 yrs. Friend 1000 
35-35 20 Rhode Island Nor. 1 yr. Episcopal. 350 | 1038-35 34 Md. Nor.,Ill. Wes. U. 15 yrs. Methodist 1800 pkins, 
204-84 29 Westfield Normal 10 yrs. Congregational 350 100-35 57 Mich.State Normal 25 yrs. Preebyterian 2500 MATHEM ATICS. 
141-34 34 Salem Normal 7 yre. Episcopal 450 98-35 48 Am’rst, Oxford, Eng. 25 yrs. Episcopal 2500 eee 
45-34 30 Quincy Train. Sch. 10 yre. No preference 400] 57-35 37 Tafts College 15 yre. Universalist 2000; wo. Age. Educated. Mxper. Salary. 
133-83 31 Plymouth Normal yrs. Congregational 400} !97-34 20 Boston University yrs. Congregational 1800) 3136 09 Indiana University 6 yrs. Unitarian $ 800 
29-33 22 Farmington Normal 3 yre. Congregational 4-34 52 Syracuse University 30 yrs. Methodist 3000 | 143-35 23 Wells College lyr. Congregational 600 
56-32 88 New York Normal 17 yre. Presbyterian 500] 65-32 31 Hiram College 8 yrs. Congregational 2000 | 139-35 26 Wellesley 83 yre. Orthodox 700 
11-32 41 Oswego Normal yrs. Congregational 400) 72-31 32 Dartmonth 9 yrs. Episcopal 1800! 99.35 34 Cornell 
120-31 24 Gorham Normal 4 yrs. Methodist 500] 80-34 387 Nat. Nor. Univ.O. 19 yrs. Presbyterian 2500} 46-35 98 Wellesley 400, Rentis 800 
58-20 27 Bridgewater Normal 6 yrs. Orthodox 500 | 145-30 37 Kansas Normal 13 yrs. Methodist 1800/ 913-34 23 Rio Grande C cllege 2 yrr. Methodist 650 
58-28 28 Geneseo (N.Y.) Nor. 7 yrs. Methodist 450| 144-80 28 Mich.Nor.,Mich.Univ. 5 yre. Baptist 1600 | 999-34 90 Wellesley 9 ye. 
35-35 20 Rhode Island Nor. 1 yr. Episcopal 350| 97-35 34 Bowdoin 7 yre. Baptist 2000} 187-34 28 Obio Wesleyan Univ. 8 sre. Methodist 700 
202-34 29 Westfield Normal 10 yre. Congregational 400] 11-29 35 Dickinson College 16 yre. Methodist 2000 169-34 24 Wellesley 1 yr. Eplecopal 550 
45-34 30 Quincy Traiv. Sch. 10 yre. No preference 400] 143-27 42 Misvouri Nor. Col. 17 yre. Methodist 2500 88-32 32 Vassar ome, . obit 1200 
11-34 40 Obio Normal 6 yrs. Presbyterian 350| 44-28 36 Hamilton College 10 yra. Presbyterian 1800 euuctaenn. 
50-83 24 Oswego Normal 2 yrs. Baptist 40f| 42-34 40 Union College, O. 30 yrs. Methodist 1400} 103-35 34 Md. Nor., Wes. Univ. 15 yre. Methodist $1800 
56-32 32 New York Normal 17 yrs. Presbyterian 500 9 37-35 37 Tufts College 15 yre. Universalist 2000 
80-31 33 Westfield Normal 9 yrs. Congregational 450} No. Age. Educated. Exper. Denom. Salary.) 48-35 25 Cornell 8 yrs. Lutheran 1000 
83-30 26 Randolph (Vt.) No. 6 yrs. Congregational 250} 2-36 26 Columbia University 4 yre. — 1500| 45-36 41 Abroad 16 yre. Evi-sopal 1400 
73-28 22 Framingham Normal 3 yrs. Congregational 138-35 46 I[a.St. Univ., Abroad 25 yrs. Unitarian 1500! 217-34 34 Dartmonth Tyre. Corgregaiionsl 1400 
57-35 37 Tufte 16 yrs. Universalist 2000) 181-34 27 Albany Nor., Harvard 4 yre. Fiind 1000 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS, | 60-35 30 Brown 8 yrs. Unitarian 1500] 155-84 33 Lafayette College 9 yrs. Pevuhyterinn 
LADIES. 2-35 39 Indiana University. 14 yrs. Unitarian 2000) 80-34 37 Nat. Nor. Unir., O. 19 yre. Presb; teriau 2500 
ucated. Exper. Denom. Salary.| 197-34 29 Boston University 5 yra. Congregational 1800 Knox Ooll., Univ. 
Normal Baptist $600| 80-34 37 Nat.Nor. Usiv.0. 19 yrs. Presbyterian 2500 | 12-33 89 Wee. Univ. 7 Methodist 1800 
11-36 26 Westfield Normal 4 yrs. Episcopal 500}134-33 42 Yale, Colambia 12 yrs. Episcopal 2000 
212-34 21 Boston Normal 4 mo. No preference 350/123-33 39 Univ. Mich.,Wes.U. 6 yre. Methodist 1800 SCIENCE. 
126-34 22 Mt. Holyoke 3 yrs. Orthodox 500} 74-35 27 Brown,Harv.,Abroad 3 yrs. Baptist. 1500 LADIES. : 
66-34 34 Normal 7 yrs. Universalist 500} 8-35 37 Dartmouth 15 yrs. Congregational 1800 PR - 
55-34 31 Bridgewater Normal 12 yrs. Congregational 650] 61-33 46 Brown 25 yrs. Baptist 2500 eg o}.,Corn yrs. 
48-34 21 Westfield Normal § 4 yrs. Congregational 18-32 30 Cornell, Germany yrs. Unitarian 1800 “Ke - yrs. 
15-34 22 Bridgewater Normal 4 yrs. Congregational 73-31 36 Univ. Mich.,Abroad yrs. Presbyterian 1500 yre. Uni 
115-33 24 Worcester Normal 3 yrs. Congregational 400} 65-32 36 Hiram College 9 yrs. Presbyterian 2000 : 26 wn echnology : yre. Ptah aa a. 
64-33 28 Salem Normal 6 yrs. Congregational 500/186-30 29 Middlebury College 17 yrs. Congregational 2000 yrs. 
145-32 35 Albany Normal 13 yrs. Methodist 500]144-30 20 Mich.S:.Nor.,Mich.U. 5 yrs. Baptist 1600 on Annex 
120-31 24 Gorham Normal 4 yrs. Methodist 500}147-30 40 Harvard 19 yrs. ———— 2500 y yre. 
GENTLEMEN. 42-82 49 Harvard 14 yrs. Congregational 1800 yrs. 
118-35 29 Celumbia College 8 yrs. Episcopal $1800 Wellesley 
107-35 51 Williams College 20 yrs. Congregational 3000 SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS.—ANGIENT CLASSICS. er ae 
97-35 34 Bowdoin Coll 7 yrs. Baptist 2000 LADIES. ‘ ; 
34 Md. Nor.,Iil. Wee. U. 15 yrs. Methodist 1800] No. Age. Educated. Exper. Denom. Salary. Bates, yrs. 
24-35 33 Dartmouth College 12 yrs. Baptist 1800} 44-36 25 Boston University 3 yrs. Congregational $ 800 v. 
167-34 29 Williams College 8 yrs. Liberal 1500} 104-35 — Wellesley 8 yrs. Congregationai 700 opains 
47-33 27 Brown University 6 yrs. Baptist 1400] 82-35 34 Cornell 9 yrs. Presbyterian 1000 y 
72-31 32 Dartmouth 9 yrs. Episcopal 1800} 76-35 38 Wellesley 4 yrs. Baptist 800 
144-30 28 Mich.Nor.,Mich.Univ. 5 yrs. Baptist 1600 | 213-34 23 Rio Grande College 2 yre. Methodist 650 
57-85 387 Tufts College 15 yrs. Universalist 2000 | 202-84 20 Wellesley 2 yra. Congregational 500 
89-35 36 Dartmouth, Yale 5 yrs. Congregational 1500/}178-34 25 Wellesley 2 yrs. Baptist 500 y 
217-34 36 Dartmouth 7 yrs. Congregational 1400/157-34 26 University of Kansas 2 yrs. Episcopal 500 yra. — 
149-34 24 Smith 2 yes. Baptist 650 nlv. WV is., yrs. Presbyterian 
23 Smith 4 yrs. Universalist 1000 
ART, MUSIC, ELOCUTION. 
No. Age. Educated. Exper. Denom. Salury’| 12-36 22 Bates College 2 yrs. Methodist 1200} No. Age. Educated. Exper. Denom. odo 
31-36 29 Indiana University 6 yrs. Unitarian $800} 5-36 36 Brown 16 yrs. Episcopal 1500 | 22-35 23 Sch. of Expression 3 yrs. Congregational a 
139-35 26 Wellesley 3 yrs. Orthodox 700| 2-36 26 Columbia University 4 yrs. 1500} 147-34 23 Packar Inz., Private 11 yrs. 
123-35 28 Smith College 5 yrs. Congregational 800|119-35 27 Harvard, Abroad 2 yre Episcopal 1200| 30-34 27 Adrian Coll., Private 4 yrs. cma oo 
82-35 34 Cornell 9 yre. Presbyterian 1000} 118-35 29 Columbia College 8 yrs. Episcopal 1800} 122-33 23 Monroe Coll. Oratory 2 yrs. 
76-35 28 Wellesley 4 yrs. Baptist 800 | 95-35 32 Harvard 7 yrs. Congregational 1500/118-33 22 N. E. Conservatory 3 yrs. pisoopal = 
65-35 29 St. Nor., Mich. Univ. 5 yrs. Baptist 800} 60-35 30 Brown 8 yrs. Unitarian 1500} 105-33 384 Boston Sch. Oratory 11 yrs. Episcopal oa 
207-384 25 Vassar, Abroad 4 yre. Presbyterian 1000} 39-35 36 Dartmouth, Yale 5 yrs. Congregational 1500| 142-30 26 Kaneas Normal 6 yre. oo pe 
187-34 28 Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 8 yrs. Methodist 700] 12-34 38 Bates 15 yrs. Congregational 1700} 15-35 23 Wellesley yrs. be gregational = 
148-34 24 Bates College 293. —— 600| 74-30 28 Cambridge, England 7 yrs. Episcopal 2000} 60-34 31 Boston 3 yrs. piscopal wie 
105-34 28 Smith College 6 yrs. Unitarian 1000 131-33 33 Boston, Chicago 13 yrs. Congregational a 
90-34 28 Elmira Col., Abroad 6 yrs. Presbyterian 900 MODERN CLASSICS. 81-92 32 Prof.Sherwood 13 yre. Unitarian ” 
71-34 29 Smith College 7 yrs. Unitarian 800 LADIES, 55-31 26 Chicago,London,Paris 4 yrs. Congregational 4 
179-30 86 Wellesley 3 yrs. Presbyterian 700| No. Age. Educated. Exper. Denom. Salary.| 128-30 26 Abroad 3 yrs. Episcopal = 
GENTLEMEN. 65-35 20 St. Nor., Mich. Univ. 5 yrs. Baptist $800 / 122-35 39 Albany Normal 10. yrs. Presbyterian 
129-35 29 Bridgewater Normal 7 yrs. Methodist $1000] 42-35 29 Abroad 5 yrs. Methodist 700| 165-84 33 Boston Art School 12 yrs. Presbyterian = 
218-34 30 R. I. Normal 10 yrs. Baptist 1000 | 213-34 23 Rio Grande College 5 yrs. Methodist 650| 103-34 25 Mass. Normal School 5 yrs. 
13°-34 89 Dartmouth College 10 yrs. Unitarian 1800 | 207-34 25 Vassar, Abroad 4 yrs. Presbyterian 1000} 33-34 25 New York, Paris 2 yra. pare : Bo 
127-85 23 D't.Col.,B’dg. Nor. 2 yrs. Protestant 1000 | 120-34 28 Abroad 6 yrs. Congregational 500| 12-33 46 Mass. Nor. Art Sch. “ yrs. Congregational oe 
92-34 30 Bridg’r. Nor. 4-yrs.9 yrs. Episcopal 1200| 37-34 24 Smith College 4 yrs. Congregational (700|224-30 40 Normal Art School 15 yrs. 


N. B.—These candidates are indicated by their numbers. The Manager will furnish full information as to any of them. 
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3 Somerset Street, Boston. | 
) candidates for every grade of school from the Kindergarten to 
and available for the Autumn of 1890. The following are a few of the 
’ the several grades indicated as follows. 
| 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for June is a Stanley 
number, containing the only article which he will 
contribute to any periodical, and the first authori- 


Duchess Emelia’’), will attract those who appre- 
ciate emotional strength combined with melody in 
verse. This issue also contains ‘‘The Magic 
House” (poem), by Dancan Campbell Scott ; the 
last instalment bot one of Harold Frederic’s serial 
the Valley’’; and the Point of View,” 
with its bright discussion of *‘ The Travel Habit”’ ; 


tative word from him on many of the most im- 
portant features of his great expedition for the 
relief of Emin Pasha. This article fills thirty-two 
pages of the issue, and is a most graphic aod ex- 
citing narrative from first to last. The illustra- 
tions are unique—presenting the first results of 
modern photographic methods as applied in places 
never before seen by a white man, as well as 
drawings from sketches made by Mr. Stanley 
himself. One of the most striking pictures shows 
a group of the Wambutti Pigmies—a new race 
discovered by Stanley. “The City House,’’ by 
Russell Sturgis is the second article in the series 
on ‘‘ Homes,” fully illustrated with pictures of 
typical homes in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and the South. President Seth Low of Columbia 


** The Origin of Antipathies’’; ‘‘ Treatment for a 
Defective Sense’’; and *‘Geniua and Ethies.”” 
Price. $3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


— The New England Magazine for June is em- 


New Englanders, and also contains much of equal 


interest to other people. Of the four illustrated 
articles, one is devoted to Columbia College and 


is giving prominence to articles relating to the 
South, and the article on Athens, the seat 
of the University of Georgia, as well as the 
birthplace of Mr. Grady, is interesting and very 


College writes of ** The Rights of the Citizen as a 
User of Public Conveyances ’’ (the third article of 
the Citizen’s Rights Series). ‘‘ Amateur Track 
and Field Athletics,’ by Charles P. Sawyer, 
should be of great interest to the 100,000 or more 
young men who are members of athletic associa- 
tions under the protection of the Amateur Union. 
** Barbizon and Jean-Francois Millet ’’ is finished 
with a most interesting selection from the unpub- 
lished letters of Millet to his friend Sensier, which 
give an intimate, personal view of his life at Bar- 
bizon, the trials with which he contended, and 
the measure of success which came to him at last. 
Like the previous article, this is very richly illus- 


timely, when everything concerning Mr. Grady is 
read with such eagerness. The article by Mr. 
Crawford, the Athens journalist, who has just 
been called to a place on the Atlanta Constitution, 
Mr. Grady’s paper, is richly illustrated, contain- 
ing, besides pictures of places in the city associated 
with Mr. Grady’s life, two portraits of Grady in 


his boyhood, and curious fav-similes of letters. | 


Still more fully illustrated is the article on “ Co- 
lumbia College,'’ by Professor Van Amriage. 
A portrait of President Low forms the frontis- 
piece of the number, and there are portraits of 
President Barnard, Professor Dwight, Francis 
Lieber, Professor Burgess, and much more that is 


trated. A poem in dramatic form entitled ‘‘ Rosa-| interesting. A very charming, illustrated article 
mond,”’ by Barrett Wendell (author of ‘‘ The|is that by Mr. Hudson on the ‘‘ Home of Lydia 


Boston newspaper world. There is a delight-| that on 


phatically a periodical of special interest to all 


one to the Early Home of Henry W. Grady. It. 


Maria Child.” Mr. Charles H. Payne's article! agree in asserting that ry = 
on the ‘‘Great Dorr War” is accompanied by 4/ error, and that there it th U ited Rn, Mre. 
| portrait of the famous Rhode Island democrat. | the part of the people of the eee themes 
A new serial story is begat. is a romance of | John Sherwood Speaker 
the colonial times, entitled “A Woman of Shaw-|about American ape 
mut,” and opens most promisingly. The author Reed furnishes a striking pape 


: ions.’ A very timely article is 
is Edmund Carpenter, a gentleman well known in | Control of teal Peles.” 4 y E. L. Godkin, 


| fal short story, entitled ‘* Why I Married Eleanor.” |the editor of the New 
There is some good poetry in the number; and |*' 

‘there are articles on “Oklahoma’’; on ‘‘Agricult-|liam McKinley. “8 
ure in New England”; on Tree Culture,” ete. {little ** Chat about Gardens. 
Decoration Day Thoughts,”’ a noble and stirring | Atlantic’’ is discussed by member 
‘essay by General M M. Trumbull, will be read | which built the City of _ Ww Kenn mo 
‘bv every one at this Decoration Day time. Price, | of New York,’ and Captain » We call y, 
| $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. Boston: New|late commander of the 
| England Magazine Company. things that he knows about Gambling on Ocean 
Steamships.”’ A careful index of Volume CL. 
' — The North American Review for June brings| completes the number. — Price, $5.00 a year; 50 
to a close the 150th volume of this ably-conducted ; cents a number. New York. 

periodical. It is an international number. Its! _ 74¢ Forum for June has for its first article 


prominent ‘* feature’’ is asvmposium on the ques-| « W,y England and the New Tariff Bill,” by 
‘tion ** Do Americans Hate Eogland?’’ Mr. Par- Mills of Texas, followed by a very able 
‘nell writes incisively of ** Mr. Balfour’s Land Roger Q. Mills o 

Bill.’ The Marquis of Lorne finds a congenial|/one on ‘* Culture and Current ( a w 
theme in *‘ Sir Charles Diike’s New Book,’’ on| Rev. A. J. F. Behrends of Brooklyn. N.Y. W. 
|“ Problems of Greater Britain.’? What he has to| E. H. Lecky writes on ‘ Formative Influences ; 
| say regarding Canada and the United States will| Edmund Gosse treats of *’ The Limits of Realism 
‘command special attention. Mona Caird contrib-|in Fiction’; Prof. Lester F. Ward contributes a 
‘*Genius and Woman’s 


ipa- estive paper on 
utes the first of two articles on ‘‘ The Emancipa 3. Senfeed considers Amer- 


| tion of the Family,’’ presenting facts and drawing . r 
‘conclusions that general surprise. | ican Interests in Africa” ; Henry Charles Lea is 
The symposium grows out of Goldwin Smith’s| very incisive in his article on ° Fetichism in 
|paper in The Review, for May, on “ The Hatred | Politics,’’ and says * government itself is an evil, 
\of Hngland.’’ The contributors are Colonel T. | —a necessary evil incident to haman imperfection, 
W. Higginson, Andrew Carnegie, Murat Halstead, | and the less of it we can get along with the better, 
Psy Horace Porter, Robert Collyer, General |for thus only can we reduce its accompanying 


James H. Wilson, and M. W. Hazeltine. They! abuses to the minimum,—every added function 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title, Author. Publisher Price. 

Leah of Jerusalem. . ° ° . P Ber AD F Randolph & Co, N Y $1 25 
English Poetry and Poets. . ‘ Brooks Estes and Lauriat, Boston 2 00 
Pure Saxon English. ° ° e Molee Rand, McNally, & Co, Chicago 1 00 
Delsarte Recitation Book and Directory. . Wilbor méaas 8 Werner, N Y¥ 1 25 
Miss Eaton’s Romance. ° ° ° Allen Dodd, Mead. & Co, N Y 1 00 
Why Not and Why. Powers D Appleton & Co, N 
The Century Volume (Nov. ’89—April ’90. ‘ The Century Co, N ¥ 3 50 
Arrows, or the True Aim in Teaching and Study. Ballard A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y 
The Great Musicians, Beethoven. ° ° Rudall Scribner & Welford. N Y 1 00 
Stolen America. . Floyd Cassell Pub. Co, N Y 50 
Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise. Saint-Armand Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
The Merry Chanter. . ‘ . A ° Stockton The Century Co, 50 
The Begum’s Daughter. ‘ , ‘ ‘ Bynner Little, Brown, & Co, Boston 1 50 
Beginnings of the Classical Heroic Couplet in Eng. ood Johns Hopkins Oniv., Baltimore 
Fame and Sorrow. . ° Balzac Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
+vrowth and Means of Training the Mental Faculties Warner Macmillan & Co, N Y 90 
The Ring of Amasis. . 4ytton 1 25 
Messalina. Logan J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 00 
For a Mess of Pottage. Lyon 1 25 
The Economic Basis of Protection . Patten of 1 00 
The Shadow ofa Dream. ‘ Howells Harper Bros, N Y 
Xenia Sepinina: The Russia of Today MacGagaghan Geo. Routledge & Sons, N Y 


The Origin of the Aryans. 
In Classic Shades and Other Poems. 


Miller 


Belford Clarke Co, Chicago 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE desire to call attention to the new adver- 
tisement in this issue of THe JOURNAL of 
Courses for Teachers by Duren J. H. Ward, Ph.D., 
superintendent of Workingman’s School, 109 West 
54th Street, New York City. This noble institu- 
tion was founded by Felix Adler and has been 
under the direction of such able educators as 
Andrew J. Rickoff, and others. 

All interested in this important new departure 
in educational work should secure circulars and be 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


prepared to give it a helping hand. Address, 
DurEN J. H. WARD, superintendent, 109 West 
54th Street, New York City. 


ImPoRTANT.—When visi New York 
Save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
UNION Hors L, opposite Grand Cen- 


po 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
Wards per day. plan. and 
cars 
urants supp: with the best. Horse 
beter for money a the Uaios 
8 money at the Gran on 
than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— In considering the wonders accomplished 
with printers’ ink, due credit should be given to 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen with which the printers’ 
copy was written. 


—When the pugilist is dressed or stripped— 
whichever it may be,—for the ring, he may ennia 
to be in a striking costume.—Somerville Journal. 


MAKING MONEY IN VACATION. 


About one year ago I procured instructions for 
plating with Gold, Silver, and Nickel. and de- 
voted my summer vacation to plating. In 43 days 
Icl $391.10, a sufficient amount to pay my 
expenses for the college year. At nearly every 
house I plated spoons, castors, or jewelry, and 
find it pleasant, instructive, and profitable. My 
brother in 19 days cleared $162.40. Knowing 
that there are many desiring an education who 
have not the necessary means, I trust that my ex- 
perience will be to such a joyful revelation. By 
sending 25 cents to the Zauesville Chemical Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio, you will receive directions for 
making Gold, Silver, and Nickel solutions, with 

necessary instructions for using them, and in 
aa our’s practice you will be quite proficient. 
NELLIE —— 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 


A Great National Work. 
WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 


H I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
rivate individual will purchase 
T E library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that pr all 


LIBRARY 


purchase of other literature. 
Very respectfully, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 
GREENCASTLE, IND., CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 
March 16, 1889. 
The best aggregate expres- 
sion of what the American mind 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its activity. 


JOHN FISKE. 
By E. C. STEDMAN 
Respectfully, JoHN CLARK RIDPATH. 
Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages Bio 5 %0 LITER ATURE 


AND 
E. M. HUTCHINSON 

traits sent to any address. To Teachers who wish to earn from 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East {4th St., N.Y. 


W. T. HARRIS, 


$400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make au acceptable propo- 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 
and study to the work. 


Mention this Journal. 


DELIGHTFUL SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Children’s Stories in American History. With 12 Illustrations. 
Children’s Stories of American Progress. With 12 Illustrations. 
Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists. With Portraite. 
Children’s Stories in English Literature. Taliesin to Shakespeare. 

By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Each volume, 12mo, $1.25. 
“Stories so clearly and charmingly told as these will surely rivet the attention of a little reader, even 
when there is a book of fairy tales to follow —MR8s. BURTON HARRISON, 
‘To any intelligent boy or girl, the books are most fascinating as well as profitable.’’—Brooklyn Union. 

= 
The Hoosier School-Boy. 

By Epwarp EGGLEston. New Edition for School Use. Illustrated, 12mo; 60 cents net. 
Especially arranged by the author for use as a reader inschools, and with the addition of definitions and 
occasional notes and questions. 


*.* Copies for examination and introduction supplied at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
application. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


Terms given on 


BK. MACDONALD, 
THE BOY ORATOR, 


Will accept engagements to lecture on Temperance, Prohibition, Law, The Dark Centinent, and 
other sudjects, or will address Grand Army Posts. 
If you desire his services, write immediately, as he leaves Boston in the fall of the present year to 


commence his European tour. Address, 
NATIONAL LECTURE BUREAU, 
4 Park Street, Room 6, BOSTON, MASS. 
This Bureau Supplies Musical and Literary Talent. 


Unmounted Photographs, 


Imported from Europe to illustrate Archzxol 
rnishing schools. - 
or further infor 
A. M LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St.. New Bedford, Mass. 


— Chicago Tough—‘‘I want a World’s Fair 
revolver. 
Shopman— ‘‘ We’ll have ’em next week. How 
many barrels ? 
Tough —‘‘ For six persons. 
— St. Louis Magazine. 


For A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. The presi- 
dent has asked us to recommend a Professor of 
Natural Sciences, and one of Mathematics.—Nor- 
mal training desirable. Address, TEACHERS’ 
Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn 3t., 


— Jones—‘‘ Hello, Smith; back from the West 
again, eh? What did you do out there ?”’ 

Smith— “ Started a paper.”’ 

Jones— “* Aha! what was the name of it ?”’ 

Smith— “A subscription paper to get me back 
East again.’’ 


WANTED, weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer * Devo- 

nia"’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel 
Responsible position in educational publishing or — ig > otland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
school supply-house, by energetic and reliable young | Warwick, 
man—now teaching. werp, Edin- burgh, Glas 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers al! 


necessary ¢x- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘How to Travel " 
etc. H.D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 


PROFESSOR, JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Finest resorts in America along the 


HUNTING GREAT NORTAHERN RAILWAY 


& in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
jum and § otland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 


Write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A, 
FISHING. ter, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 


St. Paul, Minn., or A. C Harvey Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “ Devo- 
England Wasbin nia’’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
Street, Boston, for particulars. Ex-| London Pan 
cursions to finest resorts following the National! wer, = din- burgh, G ins. 
gow, &c., &c. 
Teachers’ Convention in St. Paul, Minn., July 4 to 11. necessary Riko 
ta- k j 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, d the Rhine 


vermany an 
. | The Woman’s Illustrated Send two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
World is the cheapest and ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘How to Travel" 
: best illustrated Woman's etc. H.D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 
paper published. Itis issued 


weekly. Handsomely illus rated. The r 
designs with full descriptions. The 
Literature, Art, Home coration, Science, are full and 
serials prominent writers, and 
a tt nterest all. W. 

you to see our paper, and to that end, make you cute oan. 
To 

into 


Western Female Seminary 
Leila S. McKee, Prin., Oxford, 0. 
Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 8 d, 1890 
Full Academic and 
Complete courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 
rary, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat; 
Electric light: Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


cial offer. The subscription rice is 

increase our circulation anh 
new localities, we will, on receipt of 60 cents. send it to 
you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN'S ILLUSTRATED R 
10 West Twenty-third 8t., New 
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June 12, 1890, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


introduces additional corruption and renders de- 
tection more difficult. The paradise of the boss 
would be a community organized on the Bellamy 

ttern.’’ Prof. W. J. McGee gives an account 
of ‘‘ Encroachments of the Sea”; Bronson C. 
Keeler favors the *‘ Public Control of the Tele- 
graph’’; C. Wood Davis shows the effects of 
*: The Exhaustion of the Arable Lands”’; and Dr. 
Cyrus Edson writes upon a subject of vital im- 
portance, the “ Defenses against Epidemic Dis- 
eases.”” The influence of The Forum is very 
great, and Mr. Metcalf, its editor, has won golden 
opinions for his great skill in placing before the 
American public the opinions of the best writers 
on timely topics. Price. $5 00 a year; 50 cents, 
per single copy. New York: The Forum Pub- 
lwhing Co. 


— In the Catholic Review for June is the second 
article on ‘* Catholic and American Ethics,”’ by 
Rev. A F. Hewitt, and refutes the idea that Cath- 
olic education is dangerous because of its ethical 
character. Rev. Thomas C. McGoldrick has sn 
interesting on ‘* Student Life at the Catholic 
University.’’ The other articles are on a variety 
of topics and are well written. William D. Kelly 
writes of Cardinal Manning, whom he charac- 
terizes as ‘* England’s Foremost Christian. The 
“Talk about Books’’ and the notices of new 
publications are very readable. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents. New York. 


— St. Nicholas for June is rich in continued 
articles, instructive short stories, poems, and hu- 
morous verses, nearly every one of which is strongly 
illustrated. A novel feature is ‘‘ A Living Chain 
from Adam to Abraham Lincoln,’’ or a list of 
historic es, each of whom has been seen 
by the next in order, since the beginning of the 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum, for June ; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for June; 
a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
nstitu' 

The Unitarian Review, for June; terms, $3.00a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. ° 

The Catholic World, for June; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: 427 West 59th St. 

Rabyhood, for June; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York; Babyhood Pub. Co, 

‘Lhe Queries Magazine, for June; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Buffalo, N. Y.; The Wenborne Sumner Co. 

The Nationalist, for June; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: 77 Roylston 

Book Chat, for June; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: Brentano. 


For MONTHS in many papers there was an 
advertisement by THE TEACHERS’ Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, of Chicago, for a Latin Pro- 
fessor for the leading University of the West. 
Daring all these months only three answers were 
received to this advertisement. These three men 
were nominated, and one has just been elected. 
See announcement ina short time. This is the 
best position in many ways ever filled by a teach- 
ers’ agency. The man elected did not even know 
his name had been presented, till he received the 
formal offer. It will pay you to learn of The 
Teachers’ Codperative Association, of Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


The American Institute of Instruction, the old- 
est teachers’ organization in existence, holds its 
annual meeting for the present year July 7-10, at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Many indications point 
to a large and earnest gathering from New Eng- 
land. Engagements for addresses have been 
made with President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, on Plea for Studying European 


Systems of Education’’; Mr. John Tetlow, Prin- 
cipal of Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston, on 
‘*School Instruction in Morals and Manners”? ; 
Superintendent G. C. Fisher of Weymouth, on 
** Woman in Edacation’’; Professor William 
North Rice of Wesleyan University, on ‘‘ The 
Place of Natural Science in the Educational 
Course’; Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver of 
Boston, on ‘*The Preparation of Teachers” ; 
President E B. Andrews of Brown University, on 
** Patriotism and the Schools’’; His Excellency 
Hon. John W. Davia, governor of Rhode Island, 
will follow President Andrews; President B. P. 
Raymond, the “Scholarly Spirit,’’ of Wesleyan 
University ; and Professor Greenough, on ‘‘ The 
Essentials of Good Teaching.’’ Brief addresses 
will also be given by President Seth Low of 
Columbia College, Rev. A. E. Winship, Hon. 
Henry Barnard ot Connecticut, Hon. J. W. Pat- 
terson, and Hon. T. B. Stockwell of Rhode Island. 
Correspondence with other speakers of eminence 
is not yet concluded. There will be reduced hotel 
rates and railroad fares, and membership in the 
Institute, on which these courtesies depend, is 

to all, being easily secured at the meeting. 
The sessions are held mornings and evenings, in 
the largest audience room in the place. The 
afternoons are devoted to rest and recreation. 
bulletin giving complete details will be sent to all 
whose names are forwarded to George A. Little- 
field, Providence, R. I. 
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CATARRH 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Setises of Taste 
atid Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


2. ice, 
cts. ELY BROTHE St.. N. ¥. 


Means health, vigor, 
vivacity, good morals. 
The Sherman“ King” 
Vaporizer will secure 
pure air wherever it 
is used. It’s simple 
and inexpensive. In- 
fallible in operation. 
$3.50 pays for bed- 
room size; $5 to keep 


whole house pure. 


Testimonials by the score. 
Send for illustrated circular, 
free to all. Address Sherman 
‘*King’’ Vaporizer Company, 
45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUR EXCHANGES, 


For Philosophy’s law though we feel due respect, 
It binds us much less than before, 
Since the cause does not always precede the effect, 
As is shown by the man and lawn mower. 
— Boston Courier. 


Wiru Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be treated 
without pain or dread and with perfect safety. 
Try the remedy. It cures catarrh, hay fever and 
colds in the head. It is easily applied into the 
nostrils and gives relief with the first application. 
Price, 50 cents. 

— How one’s love goes out to the man who, 
upon being informed as to your physical symp- 
toms, takes occasion to remember the case of a 
map who was taken just the same way and died 
before night! 

Mrs. Wrinstow’s SoorHine Syrup’ hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea whether arising from 
teething or other causes, is sale by 

ists in every of the world. sure an 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Editor’s Friend—“I see you have a new 
reporter. Has he had experience?’’ Hditor— 
** He must have had a great deal. He insisted on 

etting his week’s salary in advance.’’—American 
ebrew. 


A NEW IDEA embraced in Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Catarrh is cured by cleansing and healing, not by 
drying up. It is not a liquid or snuff, but is 
easily applied into the nostrils. Its effect is mag- 
ical, and a thorough treatment will cure the worst 
cases. Prics. 50 cents, 


— Weather Prophet Wiggin 
non-appearance of his terrible storm in March by 
saying that it “sailed too high to do much damage 
on the surface of the earth.’ If Mr. Wiggin 
would achieve repute as a prophet he should send 
his storms down to the proper level. People can’t 


accounts for the 


A| appreciate a storm which is so far up in the sky 


that it makes their necks ache to look at it.— 
Transcript. 


CONSUMPTION SUBELY CURED. 
To THE Eprror: 


W ANTED (1) A first-class professor of geology. Salary $1500, but opportunities unrivalled for 
a specialist. [2] Preceptress of a large seminary. Must be a Baptist and college 

graduate: salary $800, or s0. (3) Elementary teacher for boarding school, with ei¢her Flocution or Drawing. Good 
opportunity for mother with daughter to educate. (4) Three primary, two intermediate, and one grammar teacher. 
at good salaries, for large city in Colorado. Good opportunity for those threatened with lung or throat di culty. 
| (5) Principal of Western norma! school.—g3000 man for $2000 salary. We have the men, but they won't take 
that salary. (6) We need more men for principals of city ward schools, at salaries from #900 to $1800. The num- 
ber of vacancies is unusual this year. [7! It is hardly worth while to mention anperintendencies, of which we 


heve on our list perhaps forty at this moment, unfilled, at salaries from $1000 to #5500. Of course we have candi + 
dates for them all, and dre doing our best to place them: but it often occurs to us as we recommend the same man 
for two or three good places. and often have him elected simultaneously at two or more, that there must be scores 
| of oqnaity capable teachers whom we could help if they were only on our list. We want more and more superior 
teachers,—all we can get of themi. We place more and more everv year. but alwata fewer than we could place if we 

had the teachers who ought to be on our list. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
t In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New Manual of the 
Union Teachers’ Agency. It states frankly the province of Bureaus in 
genera',and tells you how to proc in order to secure a position. It also 
gives you a good kuowledge of the workings aud success of this agency, men- 

tions a large number of representative places filletl by it. ete , etc, Send for camp 
W. D. KERR, Manager, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
TEACHERS WANTED. 
Some Special Calis from School Boards and Colleges we are finding 
it difficult to All, are as follows: 

Superintendency, $2500. [The Board wrote; Mligh School Principal. “Lady graduate of 
us three months ago for a man for this position, but | leading college, and * strong in discipline.” $800. 
nave been quite satisfied with the onesrecom-| Scheel Assistant, Grammar Grade 

en ). teacher and Primary teacher for a suburb of Chicago. 

Superintendency, $1300. [We bad three good} Want ladies of the highest culture and ome appear- 
candidates for this place two weeks ago. ‘One ance and address. Those understanding normal 


has just been elected to Freeport, Ia., at $2400, one| methods preferred. 

to Pontiac, at $1400. and one to Sheldon, at $1100). Drawitig and Music Teachers tor public 
Guporincondeney in Michigan, $1200. A Michi-| Schools of large city. 

gan University graduate preferred. Drawing Master for a Boys’ School in East, 

Superintendency, $1200 to $1400. Married man, | $1800 There is No candidate in the field for this 

college graduate wanted. One with several years’ | Position. 

experience. College Professorship, — Mathematics, Cot- 

High School Principal. “ Between 28 and 30. | STesationalist preferred, but not essential. 

Two or three years’ experience,—not more. College| Normal Professorship,— Natural Sciences, 

graduate.” $1200 to $1400. Mathematics, $1100 each. 

These are only a few of the multitude of places on our books, and more calls are coming every day. 


AVAILABLE CANDIDATES ARE RAPIDLY BEING ENGAGED, and soon school boards and principals will 
be anxious and urgent in their demands upon us. 


In writing for circulars it will save time to state your case fully. Manual Free. 
Address TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70-72 DEARBORN Srt., CHICAGO. 


ARE YOU LOCATED FOR SEPTEMBER! 


If not, send for blank and circulars of the School and College Bureau. We now have first-class 
vacancies on our books unprovided for, and are sending out 26,000 letters to employers 
of Teachers. These will bring us hundreds of vacancies for the months of July and August. 
Oar vacancies are in all departments of instruction, direct from employers, and therefore 


reliable. Registration fee, $1.00. Address 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELmuurst, 


Man to teach Commercial Branches in Massachusetts 
TEAG H E RS WA NTE D High School. Salary, $1200-$1400; lady for High School 
® inConn.. $850; several Grammar, Itermediate. and Pri- 


mary teachers near Boston, $400-$650 Work is to begin in Fall, but elections will take place in June. We 
want good candidates for these positions at once. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St , Boston. 
A two weeks’ record 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


erintendencies, $850 to $2500; 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
Normal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, 
to$1500. Also many positions for specialists. Everyday brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 
3 Somerset Street, 


The New England Bureau of Education, * Someres:,s* 


TO PATRONS. TO TEACHERS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and y a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for serviees rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manacer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Mr Orcutt : — You have now sent me four teachers, ali selected by yourself at 
my request. I am satisfied and pleased with them. Those I have visited are doing 
well. I felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first wrote you, for I had had 
some experience with one or two other agencies, and the results were not very sat- 
isfactory. You have treated me honorably ; I have confidence in your methods of 
business and judgment, and now feel safe to apply to you for teachers at any 
time.” W.F. SARGENT, 


Henniker. N. H., May 3, 1890. Chairman School Board, 


Teachers’ Agency TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
OF RELIABLE 


Established 18565. 

and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
ocean of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, % East 14th Street, N. W. 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and ren of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURBR, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WE HAVE VACANCIES 


For seventy Lady Teachers, fifty-four Principals, 
thirteen Superintendents. Salary, Supts., $1000 to 
$1800; Principal, from $700 to $1200; Ladies, $350 to 
$600. Our registration books open June 15. No infor- 
mation sent out till July ist. No letters answered 
unless $3.60 be deposited with nearest bank (certifi- 
cate of deposit forwarded to us) to your own credit. 
We do this to protect ourselves from teachers who 
write us simply for amusement If we show prima 
facie evidence that we can furnish you a position 
then send us a check for the money, otherwise with- 
draw it. In writing us give full information and 
send picture. 
BIRMINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, P. O. Box. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
uces Lieges, schools, and families superior 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers Bureal, 


100 BIBLE House, 
4th Ave. & Sth St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools, Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
28 W. 284 St., New York. %4 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


FOR BEGISTBATION. 


BEST FACILITIES 
; EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
petent Teachers 


with Positions. Form for stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West i4th Street, NEW YORK. 


TORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Send stamp for form. etc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


TEACHERS WANTED, tear.” 


| 
* 
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| ME Hav-FEVEr 
¥ 
r 
| 
— 
Employers are served without charge. on = 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. : 
- Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
PISO’S CURE FOR _,, remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, thousands of cases have been permanently | 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use Fe cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
in time. Sold by druggists. 4 remed ag your readers who have con- re 3 ae ae 
CONSUMPTION §$» sumption, if they Chee and 5. 
181 Pearl Bt., Now York. 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXI.—No. 24. 


| 


Brief Lessons the Human Body. 


This book is the result of several years’ 
care has been taken to present the leading facts of anatomy and physiology in such a 
way as to show clearly the reasons why the health of the body requires us to follow or 


avoid certain courses of conduct. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, 


CHARLES E. MER 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, NEW VORK. 


practical work in the class-room. Special 


on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


RILL & COMPANY, 


DRAWING BOOKS 
MODELS, and 
ISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which apecial attention ts called. - 

These MODELS have been especially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing [n Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, = 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with é e 
greatest regard for accuracy and beauty. and are fur- 
nished at the lowest poasible prices. hey have aoe 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and are ab- 
eolutely indispensabie to the correct teaching of Form 
and Drawiog in every stage. and especially at the outset. 
For catalogue and particalars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0.. 

Ohicago Agency, 1 Park 8t., Boston. Mass 
T? WARASH AVENUB. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT. 


Has athorough and systematic course of study. 


Voice Culture, 
practical work in every department. 


eow 


atural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression 
Degrees conferred. 
iar” Summer term at MARTHA’s VINEYARD opens July 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D, President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


i “omplete system of Physical Training and 
les of the Philos Scientific and 


UMMER SCHOOL 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


All day and every day practice. Only the best 
native teachers. No large classes. 
Sead for Circular to 
BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. 
West Madison Square, New York. 


T p RE A Complete History of Britain 
| M | s andthe British People Beau- 
itully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp’ Price, $1 25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
ite paper and type of the very be+t.and its illustrations 
numerous and of excelient quelity.”—J/our. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSUN & SONS, 33 E, 17th St.. New York. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
annotated, Now ready. “L’Avaie,” by MOLIERE ; 
“Le cid,” by CORNKILLE; “ Le Bourgeots Gentil- 
homme,” by “ Horace,” by Kacings,; 
* Athalie,” by RACINE h, 25 cente. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
A novel and practical book for students. 
mo. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. SEEING... 


Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 


The book having the above title is unique, enter 
taining, practical, and forcible; compiled from 1000 
scattered volumes, and drawn from the depths of 
the natural and popular mind, it serves to apply and 
affix great spiritual and natural truths. 

12mo. Cloth. 280 pages. Price, $1.60 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, {8and Astor Plece, N. Y. 


Publishers and linporters of French 

851 & 863 Gth Ave., New York. 

H DRAWING BOOKS, 
COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th 8t., New York. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 121, Rrosway 


Anderseon’s Mistories and Readers, 
Thomson’s New Arithmetices and Algebra. 
Meetel’s French Course. 
Reed's Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegae’s Lessons in Engliak. 
Kellegge’s Khetoric, and Liternture. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 6 Somerset Bt., Boston. 


Diniognes, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club & Parlor. Rest out. Cata- 
logue free, T. 8. Denison Chicago JIL 


Building Construction. 


By EDWARD J. BURRELL. 


Fully Illustrated with 303 Working Drawings. 
12mo. 80 cts. 
A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 KE. 16th St., NewYork. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Nont, ‘omery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, ead Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 

Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


E will send free to all pptcoats our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ LPS. 
N. E. PUB. CO, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Sample Card containing one of each of the above Pens 
SPENCE 


@ent for trial, post paid, on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL D 


Crown of Wild Olives. Cloth. & $1 00 
Fors Clavigera. 8 vols. in 4. $4.00 & $5.00 
Murera Pulveris, Cloth, 50c. 


Political Economy of Art. Cloth, 
Time and Tide. By Weare and Tyne. Clo., 0c. 


Unto ThisLast. . . Clo., 50e 


NEW YORK : 
JOIIN WILEY AND SONS. 
53 EAST LENTH STREET, 
Second door poe of Broadway, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
Keep, | will take them in a for books you 
may peed. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WaBAsH AvE., CHICAGO. ILL. 


The First Book in Color, 


BEING 
A COMPLETE PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
COLOR CONSTRUCTION, 


As Color Appears Materially. 
Rv STEPHEN W. TILTON. 
Price, $1.00 


A HAND-PAINTED CHART, showing "The 
Standards of Color. Price, 25 cents. 


A Box of Primary Colors Price, 25 cents. 
To be had at our Office, or sent by mail. 


S W. TILTON & CO. 29 Temple Pl., Boston. 
Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
estions on teaching, eee and discipline, 
rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence a8 a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St.. Boston, Mass 


*‘Understandest Thou What Thou 
Headestt” No one can read the papers uoder- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers aad statesmen of our time, and the politica) 

roblems before them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 e%. 
Full of valuable information on current history. 
Fally illustrated. Paper 90 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
“end orders to H Oo., 175 

Avenue, 


May Flowers—of Song 


For Schools: 


Children’s School Songs. 
explanations, aud 138 new an 
general singing. 
with much favor. 
tem Chimes. ($1.25. Douglas 
Good Manual! and fine collection. 
indergarten and Primary Scheel Seong.. 
cts 533.00 doz) Mevard. 
and Games for Litule Ones. ($2.00. 
Ww 


ker and Jenks. 
Gems for Little Simgers. (30 Ccts.; $360 doz ) 
Mrs. Osgood. 


Emerson and Swayne. 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00 ) 
$180doz) Mrs. Boardman 


Mattes Sonne They are the most delightful books; 


Also try the sweet little Cantatas. 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. 


dozen.) Mrs. Boardman. 
Rainbow Festival. (20ctc ; $1.80doz) Lewis 
Whe Hilled Cock Bobin. 40 cents; $3 69 doz.) 
Ford. | Book 1, Primary. 30 cts. ; 

Sone: Manual 
| Bk. 3. High. 50c. ; $4.80 doz. 


$3 00 doz 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best 


(35 cts.: $3 60 doz.) 
8 pages of simpic 
d selected songs for 
This little book is being received 


(25 cents; $2.2x 


Book 2, Medium. 40 cts. ; 
books for teaching note reading in schvols. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER OITSON CO., Boston. 


EW MUSIG Rooks 


SACRED. 
Y. M. 


A. PRAISE BOOK, 
full of go 


od things from beginning to end, arranged 

for Male Voices and specially adapted for use in Y. M. 

C. A. meetings. Edited by W. F. Supps, Price, 40 cents. 

SACRED DUETS An unusually fine collection 
8 of Duets for various Voices. 

Edited and arranged by W.F.Supps. Price, $1.25. 


SELECT SACRED SONGS. 
sac 


solos by modern composers. Price, $1.00. 


SECULAR. 


Piano Score, 50cts ; Vocal Gems, 25cts.; Libretto, l0cts. 


THE FROG WHO WOULD. Acharming comic 


Operetta, written 
by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele Surrey and composed 
by F. D. Jamison. Price, $1.00. 

A serviceable 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. 


Male Voices, es ially designed for the use of Coll 
Btudents Glee Clubs. "Price, $1.0. 

a*e Any of the above sent »y “ail, postpaid oc 
feceipt of marked price. 

——PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.. 

74 W. 4th St., 19 K, 16th Sst. 

CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


WINNOWED SONGS. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


for use by the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, alsoN. YN. J., and other State 8 8. Conven- 
tions Price 35 cents per copy in any quantity, ex- 
pressage not prepaid. If sent by mail, add 5 cents 


per copy. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH (0.. 
Cincinnat! & New York. 


New York & Chicago. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Beaders, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
66 and 68 Duane Street N. Y. 


Outline History of Rome. (Vincent and Joy.) $0.70 


TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books 
for 1889-90, when five or more po wh bought 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express charges, —| cash to 


accompany order. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


L, 8S. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 


REQUIRED READINGS. 


(Bound in Cloth.) 
GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 


Political Economy. (Ely.) @ 
How to Judge of a Picture. (Van Dyke.) - Art and the Formation of Taste. - - Crave. 
The Bible, and Other Literature of the Nine- Michael Angelo Buonarotti. - + + Black. 
ory and College Latin Course in E 
autauqua Course in Physics. (Steele. - 1.00} G Seal parately ; u 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, - - 2.00 abou $2.00 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
Firtu AVE AND 20th St., N.Y. 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
88 BROMFIELD St., BosTon. 


Chautauqua Summer Schools. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


Dr. W. R. HARPER, Yale, Prin. 


Twenty Professors from Leading Colleges avd 
niversities. 


TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Mass., Prin. 
Ten Assistants. Best Methods. Thorough Work. 


INSTITUTE OF SACRED SCRIPTORE. 


Dr. W. BR. HARPER, Prin. 
Study of the Bible in the Original and in English. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. H. BR. PALMER, Director. 


W. H. SHERWOOD, Pianist. HARRY WHEELER, Voice. 
I. V. FLAGLER, Organ. 


SCHOOLS OF ELOCUTION, DELSARTE, PAINTINC, WOOD-CARVINCG, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, BUSINESS, ETC. 


THAT, in 


REMEMBER 


POWERS, and scores of others 


Ball, Tennis, Rowing Riding, 


ODORE ROOSEVELT. T. w. 
Eng.), RUSSELL H. 
;—0f listening to Piano Recitals by W. H. SHE 
ORCHESTRA, THE SCHUBERT QUARTET, 
of seeing the beautiful STEREOPTICON VIEWS, and the famous Ben H 


addition to all these opportunities, the Student 


etc. 


Write for an Illustratea Catalogue to W. A. 


at CHAUTAUQUA bas the 
HIIGGINSON, W. C. 
CONWELTL, RICHARD T. FLY, 
R WOOD, Concerts by the HARVA 
MADAME ABBIE CARRINGTON, 
ur Tableaux, Illuminations, a Feast 


JOHN P. 


of Lanterns, 


privilege of hearing men like EDWARD B : 
ELLAMY, THE- 

- BRECKENRIDGE, A. ™, FAIRBAIRN (of Oxford, 
NEWMAN, THOS. N. 

RD QUARTET. 
A GRAND CHORUS OF 500 VOICES, etc: 


DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. ¥- 


PAGE, LELAND 
ROGERS’ BAND AND 


and other spectacles :—of taking part in Base 


A 


A 


A MMA 


Nw 
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